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MUHAMMAD FALAKI-I-SHIRWANI AND HIS 
UNIQUE DIWAN IN MADRAS 


INTRODUCTION 


NDER the auspices of the James G. Forlong Fund and through 
the patronage of that great Englishman and Orientalist, my 
revered teacher, the late Sir E. Denison Ross, the Royal Asiatic 

Society of London published in 1929 a monograph of mine on 
Falaki-i-Shirwani: His Life, Times and Works and in the same year, 
the Diwdn-i-Falaki comprising 1197 of the lost verses of Muhammad 
Falaki, pupil in the art of poetry of the great gasidah-writer, 
Khagqani-i-Shirwani, and together with him and Abu’l-‘Ala of Ganjah, 
a panegyrist of Abu’l-Hayja Fakhru’d-Din Mindchihr II, ruler of Shirwan 
in the twelfth century A.D. A fortunate discovery of mine, after 20 
years of incessant search, of 315 additional verses of Falaki containing 
new historical information, necessitates the production of another 
monograph on ‘ Muhammad Falaki-i-Shirwani and his unique Diwan 
in Madras,” which is not a revised edition of my two previous monographs, 
not old wine in new bottles, but an entirely new work with new facts, 
new dates, new material, new conclusions and above all genuinely new 
verses 

New, new, new, new 

Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly ? 
critically presented both in the original Persian and their English 
translation. After generously stating (for my real value is zero: | am 
positive I am negative) that “a most praiseworthy thoroughness of 
method ”’ characterizes my work and that “no side issue has been left 
without consideration,” “it is a pity,” wrote Prof. V. Minorsky in his 
review on the two monographs of 1929, “ that the question of Falaki’s 
poetical value has not been dealt with at all by the editor whose work in 
general contains no asthetic appreciations............ The poets are 
first of all poets and their works not merely collections of autobiographic 
hints and disguised chronograms. The most obvious method of 
interpreting a poet—largely used by all the literary historians from 
Hammer to E. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson—is to give in translation 
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a representative selection of his works. A complete translation with 
commentary of half-a-dozen of Falaki’s odes would have rendered him 
more familiar even to those students who can read him in the original.”’ 
It is for this reason that a complete English translation of 292 of the 315 
new verses together with an appreciation of their value and a commentary 
on the proper names of persons, places and tribes mentioned therein 
has been provided. 


New Historica Facts in THE Mapras DiwAn-1-Facaxi 


The new historical facts explicitly stated in the Madras diwdn by 
Muhammad Falaki are as follows: 
Firstly, that young Minichihr defeated signally the innumerable 
7 warlike pagan hordes of the Qipchaqs even as he had defeated the 
Alans and the Khazars. Mindichihr is, accordingly, called ghazi. 
Secondly, that Mindchihr entertained Mir TJughan Arslan in 

Shirwan at a time when Arslan Abihi was opposed to Mintchihr. 

As Arslan Abih is first mentioned in history in 530/1135 and as Mir 

Tughan Arslan died in 532/1137, this ode of Falaki was composed 

between 1135 and 1137 A.D. 

Thirdly, that General Husimu'’d-Din could wipe off Arslan Abih 
from the face of the earth, should king Minichihr so desire. 

Fourthly, that after gaining many victories, Dimitri, the son of David, 
the Bagratid, the Emperor of Abkhaz and Shaki died during the life- 
time of Mindchihr and his queen (Thamar) at the age of 63 years. 

This threnody is a mine of information for reasons stated below. 

Fifthly, that queen (Thamar) may derive comfort in her great 
bereavement by recollecting that her husband, King Minichihr, four 
of her sons and two of her daughters are fortunately living, and that 
the tragedy of her brother's demise has the redeeming feature of having 
eradicated a thorn from the heart of the Shirwan State. 

And, finally, that Mindchihr built and populated the town of 
Kardman in Shirwan. 

Though the motive for writing the threnody on Dimitri’s death was 
to please Mindchihr and Thamar, the brother-in-law and _ sister 
respectively of the deceased Dimitri and though it is grossly improper 
to exhibit mirth in funeral, nevertheless the fact remains that the 
threnody is one of the most important poems existing in Persian literature, 
for not only is it the only threnody written by Falaki but perhaps the 
only threnody ever written in Persian by a Muslim poet on a Christian 
king. ‘That the western frontiers of Shirwan did not embrace Shaki which 
belonged to Georgia, that Queen Thamar had two daughters and above 
all, that Dimitri died at the age of 63 during the life-time of Minichihr 
is all new information of immense potential value, for it fills those very 
gaps in our knowledge on the dates of Dimitri’s birth and death and on 
the dates of death of Falaki and Minichihr on which the testimony 
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of the Georgian Chronicle or the evidence - the threnodies of the 

contemporary Khiaqani is not sufficiently precise, and permits a 

determination of these dates with masses accuracy. Could Persian 

literature produce anything more sensational ? 


Tue Dates or Diwitri’s Birtu anp Deatu 


“ The reign of Dimitri in Georgia from 1125 to 1154 or 1156 is treated 
briefly in the Annals,’ writes Mr. W. E. D. Allen in his History of the 
Georgian People, ‘‘ and it is apparent that the Annalists writing under 
the reign of his son, Giorgi III, are responsible for the omission of facts 
which would doubtless have been unpalatable to that truculent usurper. 
Between the years 1154 and 1156, Dimitri took the monk’s cowl and 
died, while his elder son David III who succeeded him only reigned six 
months and actually predeceased his father. Giorgi, the younger son, 
ruled in the stead of David’s heir, an infant Dimitri or Demna. Such are 
the bare facts.” Dimitri, therefore, died between 1154 and 1156 A.D. ; 
and as, according to Falaki he was 63 years of age at the time of his death:? 


sya! we Whe CLS age ae GS bl ae Ow oO gld Sets 
2)3) Km 32 i 9 S252 pb 9 8 32 oe I) Olam Ont aD ce Ole JL 5o 


oy91 So ale GUT 52 59) Grog Giles AajlIL ay ctys 

Dimitri, the son of David, the head of the family of the Bagratids 
who, with his seed, made the field of the realm, productive. 

He went to sleep in the earth in such fashion that he brought a 
stoop to the stature, grief to the heart and fumes to the liver of 
lion-hearted men. 

During 63 years, with his talent, learning and manliness, he 
revealed to the world, each day, a new disposition. 

it is obvious that he was born between 1091 and 1093. Now, according to 
all sources, David the father of Dimitri was born in 1073 ;* therefore, at the 
time of Dimitri’s birth, David was between 18 and 20 years of age. As 
it is far more likely that a Christian king becamea father at the age of 20 
than at the age of 18, Dimitri was born in 1093 rather than in 1091 and 
died in 1156 rather than in 1154. 


Tue Dates or Minicuiur’s REIGN AND oF Favaki’s Birtu anp Deatu 


Minichihr’s father, Faridin ‘the martyr ’,* was killed in 1120 A.D.° 
in a war against Derbend (according to the Georgian Chronicle) ;_ there 


1. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian Peop'e, p. 101, London, 1932 
2. Madras MS. Poem. 3. 
3. M. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, pt. i, p. 10, n. 4, St. Petersburg, 1849. 
4. Kulliydt-i- Khdgani, Teheran edition, p. 291: 4¢= 0 5% ¥ 
5. M. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, pt. i, p. 364, St. Petersburg, 1849 
“In 1120 A.D. the rulers of Shirwan and Derbend having come to blows, AfridGn was killed and 
the people of Shirwan cut to pieces.” 
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is no literary or numismatic evidence to show that Mindchihr had a 
brother ; Mindchihr was not a minor at the time of his father’s death 
for he had been married to Thamar before 1116 A.D. (according to the 
Georgian Chronicle) ;} and Minichihr reigned 30 years in round numbers 
(according to Khaqani in his threnody on the death of Mindchihr).? 
To these facts must be added the important consideration that the figure 
30 given by Khaqani remains constant in all MSS. of Khaqani and has no 
variant. Could there be better evidence, therefore, for my conclusion 
that Mindchihr succeeded his father in 1120 A.D., reigned for 30 years 
and died in 1150 A.D. ? Now, Falaki, in his threnody on the death 
of Dimitri, addresses Mindchihr as a living monarch (Madras MS. 
Poem 3): 


ayo) ek 5! et pa cb SS 
Sy9' wh Wh cAS 59! aa 


] . 
253! ysis Lie deed >? 


SUT ge Soy jel acek 
i es oe) S ets 
ine See Ole 9 35 cd, 9! 


1s] ! 


Coe gPke eh Sik Aci |g pt 


sya! pe 9 31h Pe De Ad 
28 pm Se me SS ee Eh Boy ol J 


The Emperor of Abkhaz and Shaki, the king of the horizons, 
who brought to the East the tribute from the West. 

Dimitri, son of David, the head of the family of the Bagratids 
who, with his seed, made the field of the realm productive. 

He left the world ; and the world added the duration of his life to 
the just king’s duration of life. 

Shirwanshah, the Ghazi, the just king of the world who, by his 
excellence and justice, has brought glory to Royalty. 

Humanity’s redresser of wrongs, king Mindchihr, who brought 
down the malice of heaven on the head of the Khazar tribe. 

And as Dimitri took the monk’s cowl and died between 1154 and 1156 
A.D., and very probably in‘ 1156 rather than in 1154, Mindchihr was 
still reigning in 1156 A.D.! How can a king be described as having 
reigned 30 years: : 

“This earth is the sleeping-place of king Minichihr. O king, 
why didst thou leave (thy) thirty years’ dominion and kingdom 
of the world ?’ 

when he actually reigned 36 ? And this is precisely what the contemporary 
Khaqani has done. 


1. Ibid., p. 36 In the year 1116 A.D. David sent his daughter, Cata, to Greece to marry the son of 
the Emperor (i.c., to be the bride of Alexios, the son of Nicephoros IV Bryennios). Previously he had 
sent his daughter, Thamar, to reign over Shirwin.” 

a. Kulltydt-1- Khdgdnf, Teheran ed., pp. 540-541 
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To proceed now to Falaki. He states in an ode that the Eid of Ramadan 
(i.e., 1st Shawwal) and the Festival of Mihrgan (which takes place between 
the 16th and the 21st of Mihr) had synchronized.! This synchronism 
of the Muslim and Zoroastrian festivals occurred in 1127 A.D. when 
1st Shawwal=19 Mihr=28 September 1127 A.D.* Consequently, even 
if Falaki was only 20 years of age when he composed this ode, he must 
have been born in 1107 or earlier. As for Falaki’s death, Khaqini states 
that Falaki died young :* 


al ee a 45 ol Ai ps anke 45 dt 95 359) 
a! Sam, ony Sp! She at cali eee y ols alas SK Ge 


Falaki was a sneeze of my lawful magic (j.e., a pupil of mine in 
the art of poetry ); and because of his proficiency in ten 
sciences was acquainted with the mystery of the nine heavens. 

He went off quickly, because a sneeze does not last long ; alas ! 
alas! my sneeze was short-lived (lit. of small age). 

His life gave a sneeze and abandoned the body; and the Angel 
of Death said to him: ‘ God will have mercy on thee.’ 

As Falaki’s diwdn contains no reference to Akhsatan, the son and successor 
of Minichihr, nor any reference to Minichihr’s death, Falaki must have 
predeceased Miniichihr; and as according to the evidence available 
when the two monographs of mine on Falaki and the Diwdn-i-Falaki 
were written, I had fixed Minichihr’s death in 1150 A.D., | deduced 
that Falaki died in the neighbourhood of 1145 A.D. For these calculations 
I received much unmerited tribute, for example, in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies from Prof. V. Muinorsky : 

‘No stone has been left unturned to arrive at the conclusion that 
‘though the dates of Falaki’s birth and death cannot be determined 
with accuracy, it is obvious that they must be sought in the neighbour- 
hood of the years 501 A.H./1107 A.D. and 540 A.H./1145 A.D., 
respectively.’ ”’ 

and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (p. 127, Jan. 1930) from the 
late Prof. R. A. Nicholson : 

‘He shows by means of an ingenious deduction from passages in 
the Diwdn that the poet died not in 577 A.H./1181 A.D. as has hither- 
to been supposed but nearly forty years earlier.......... and séveral 
other long-established errors are decisively corrected.”’ 


1. Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, p. 45 : 
wl ehe 2p ols 2p Ae Ce oly ae e592 aS 9 ole 4 as SalD 
dei, § $4 vl ~~» ow of Ol AP wate p O86 ey dl py ae 
die yg a ort tate SO; gr md th ete 


2. Ibid., pp. 50-52. 
3- Kulliydt-i- Khagdni, Teheran edition, p. 673. 
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And now Falaki’s threnody on Dimitri’s death is a rebuff as it were 
from Falaki’s himself that I had issued a premature obituary notice, for 
he was still living in 1156 A.D. 

Falaki, therefore, might have been born before 501/1107 or might have 
died after 551/1156 but there is no doubt that he was definitely living 
between 1107 and 1156 A.D. and had attained at least the age of 49 to 
50 years. How can a man be described as having died young when he had 
completed at least 49 to 50 years of life? And this is precisely the 
description of Falaki’s own tutor-——Khaqini ! 

It is obvious, therefore, that the contemporary Khaqani has been 
gravely lacking in precision when he mentions Mindchihr as having 
reigned 30 years or when he mentions Falaki as having died young. 
And since Khaqini’s evidence cannot be rejected outright, for it is the 
evidence of a contemporary thinker mourning the deaths of his own 

tron and his own pupil, and since the longer Minichihr’s reign or 
Palaki's life is peeves | the more incorrect becomes the evidence of 
Khaqani, it is clear that three deaths occurred in quick succession in the 
year 1156 A.D.—of Dimitri first, Falaki afterwards and then Minichihr. 
Consequently, Falaki lived from 1107 to 1156 A.D. and Minichihr 
sme from 1120 to 1156 A.D. How providential has been the discovery 
of the Madras Diwdn-i-Falaki that I have been able to reject my own 
conclusions and correct my own egregious blunders in my own life-time ! 


Tue ‘Aticarn DiwAn-1-Favaxki 


In preparing my edition of the Diwdn-i-Falaki, published as a 
monograph in 1929 by the Royal Asiatic Society of London, I had taken 
many precautions and having recovered 1197 of the lost verses of Falaki, 
had laid the flattering unction to my soul that nothing new relating to 
Falaki’s works remained to be discovered. But there is no finality in 
human affairs : | had overlooked two copies of the Diwdn-i-Falaki, one 
in the library of the Muslim University of ‘Aligarh which added little 
to my knowledge and much to my vanity, and another in the library of 
the University of Madras which made me question if I had eaten on the 
insane root that takes the reason prisoner. For what I had failed to find 
in Europe, Persia and Afghanistan was present all the time in the land 
of my birth—a unique copy of Falaki’s diwdn with 315 verses not 
contained in my published edition. and, curiously replete with historical 
information of exceptional value. I shall deal with the Madras MS. at 
length but the ‘Aligarh MS. also deserves a brief notice because it contains 
729 verses belonging to or ascribed to Falaki. 

Excluding one folio which the binder has wrongly inserted among the 
folios of Falaki’s diwdin, the ‘Aligarh MSS. is a defective copy of the extracts 
from Falaki preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale Paris copy of the 


1 Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, pp. 87-94, London (1929). 
oe 
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Tadhkivah of Taqiu’d-Din Kashi. Having utilized the Paris MS., I had, 
ipso facto, read the ‘Aligarh MS. without reading the ‘Aligarh MS: actually 
e ‘Aligarh MS. cannot be easily read, being badly damaged and moth- 
eaten. The following is an analysis of its contents, after re-arranging the 
poems in the order of my published edition—the number in Arabic 
numerals being the number of verses. 
Odes I 46; II 20; IV 27; V 22; VIII 25; IX 06; 599: XI 45; 
XII 32; XIII 40; XV 32; XVI 33; XVII 47; XIX 46; 32; XXII 
40; XXIII 2s. 

Prison-Poem I 21; Tarkib-band I 31. 

Ghazals I 2; Il 4; 1116; V7; VI 3; VIII 2;X 2; X14; XII 2; 
XIIl 6; XIV 6; XVI 4; XIX 7; XX 3. 

Quatrains II ; Ill; ty: V; VI; Vil: VII; IX; X; XX1; XXII. 
Altogether the verses number 729 ; and all of them are to be found in 
my published edition of Falaki’s diwan. Apart from these genuine 
verses of Falaki, the ‘Aligarh MS., like its original in Paris, contains 39 
spurious verses, namely, a prison-poem of 34 verses belonging to 
Mas'iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman and five verses abridged from two lyrics of 
Qatran and Shams-i-Tabriz, wrongly ascribed to Falaki. Both in its 
positive and negative aspect, in its merits and defects, the ‘Aligarh MS. 
is a lineal offspring of the Paris copyof the Tadhkirah of Taqiu’d-Din 
Kashi, but even so it is the largest known collection of Falaki’s verses in 
MS. form outside Europe. 


Tue Mapras DiwAn-i-Favaxi 


The ‘Aligarh MS. and a vigorous but fruitless search in Persia and 
Afghanistan for new material on Falaki made me at once happy and 
unhappy ; and then, after many setbacks, camea real pleasant surprise in 
Madras. For, ‘on examining the catalogue of MSS. in the library of the 
University, I found that MS. No. 195 was an anthology of Persian 
poetry, whereof 18 folios, from folio 156* onwards, constituted a 

iwdn-i-Falaki. | expected to find nothing of value and as the MS. 
could not be easily traced, I was preparing to leave whenthe MS. arrived 
and was put into my hands. I glanced at folio 156 and then at the 
succeeding folios and the MS. nearly dropped from my hands ! 

The Madras MS. is written in a very clear and legible Nasta‘liq and 
is in sxcellent condition. The absence of differentiation between 4 
and 4 and the frequent insertion of three dots underneath v 
and the dotting of » throughout constitute its principal orthographic 
features : it was apparently transcribed late in the 16th century. The 
scribe was a man of learning and ingenuity and the temptation for him 
to correct and corrupt the text must have beenirresistible : there is the 
classical instance of the scribe who converted ys - into 4» & 
because the ass + is associated with Jesus and not with Moses, forgetful 
of the fact that» here is acitationfrom the holy Qur'an, ch. VII, v. 123 
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‘Moses fell down in a swoon: ine oe e & Fortunately the 
scribe of the Madras MS. eS ee: he has taken only 
half-measures to display his in enuity. For example the aseaelien 
verse of the first ode reads as follows : 


cathe OLY! pm gl de Tg Glad fm oto glo OT ole 5 
’ = 


The last but one word is undoubtedly oY¥i j= ‘ the tribe of the Alans.’ 
Not knowing that Alan is a proper name, the scribe converted YY! 
into ol! but as ol) does not make good sense with 

t= he wanted to push his emendation to Yi j= but the dots 
on the J* stared him in the face, and so he refrained from dotting 
and produced = oY! Se having Sa: gee iags FP paved the way to 
the reading of the first word as the Qur’anic J Similarly, in another 
ode, he has converted 2y!> » +> —Dimitri the son of David ’—to 
29\2 5h Sy for by splitting the unintelli ible s*> into os 
and si he has at least produced words which do exist in Persian 
dictionaries. 

I have spoken of corruption by correction—but oh! how smart a 
lash that speech doth give my conscience. In editing the diwdn of Falaki 
twenty years ago, I adhered to the recognized method of underlining 
words which needed emendation and suggested the correct word in a 
footnote. The Madras MS., however, is the world’s solitary copy : there 
is, therefore, no possibility of clearing the text of errors by means of 
collation. The adoption of the usual procedure, therefore, would have 
been tantamount to a photographic reproduction of the Madras MS., 
retaining even orthographic peculiarities in the body of the text. Here, 
for instance, is a hemistich reproduced exactly as it is in the original: 


a3 2 2S Ope) F238 AT O92 T 
—which is obviously : 
aya oF lee) OK ST Oye f 
Here is another extreme case of a verse which has to be stripped of no 


less than three errors of transcription to regain its pristine loveliness. 
The —— text has been changed by the scribe to 


| $iby 9 wy sm ary cule 3! 9p 2 wl 
—which is an obvious mutilation of: 
Suny 4 ex) $2 wae coslhn 5! 9 2 wl 


Against thy tyranny I am lodging a complaint with the king whose 
servants are like Rustam and Pashang. 

Proper names are always a stumbling-block for scribes and just as 

Alan was converted toamdn and Dimitri to w ay matri, here is Pashang, 

the father of Afrasiyab, changed to palang, ‘a panther.’ 
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. What then was I to do? Follow the old or adopt a new method ? 
ae Make reading pleasant or unpleasant ? 

Thus 1s my mind distracted and impelled 

In opposite directions, like a stream 

That, driven back by rocks, still rushes on, 

Forming two currents in its eddying course. 
And I decided eventually to remove the orthographic peculiarities, 
produce a correct text and transfer the errors from the body of the text 
to the footnotes. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE Mapras DiwAn-1-Facaxi 


The Madras MS. is of rare value in a double sense, for it contains 
many new verses and much new chronological and historical information. 
But, obviously, before utilizing this information as an authority, the 
genuineness of the MS. should be established beyond doubt. 

Apart from the style of the poems which is unquestionably that of 
Falaki, there is clear internal evidence that Falaki is the author of all the 
fifteen constituent poems of the Madras MS. Poems 7 and 13 serially 
of the MS. contain both the Takhalliis of Falaki and the name of his 
patron, Minichihr II, king of Shirwan: 


ah ld 9 nll |) gs 3! ab as tne ee Gil ye O2g) oh Ope Am 
The sky of love, Minichihr, who, like the sun, removed with his 
face, the smoke of calamities from the face of the dark world. 
Why adapt thyself unnecessarily to the pangs of her love, because 
her temperament and the sky also are opposed to Falaki? 





ced Oath ger Orpen Sore ort pep ge HL) ope? 
bbcomts QUILE ehh pepe GF Sele i jl y UW 5! CLO SF 


The Kay-Khusraw of the age, the sun-faced Minichihr who took 
his seat on the throne like Jamshid and Niashirwan. 
If 1 am happy with thee, thou sayest : ‘‘ Behold, in spite of me 
Falaki is happy.” 
The eighth poem of the MS. contains the proper name of Falaki, i.e., 
Muhammad and the name of his patron, Minichihr II, » Kine, of Shirwan : 


a cp oc ae 5 ond j= 3 Us og U 


In the domain of thy love, every moment a coquette appears in 
the mind of Muhammad. 


- 1. Madras MS. Ode VII and verses 275 and 336 of my edition of Falaki's diwdn. 
2. Madras MS. Ode XIIL 
3- Madras MS. Ode VIII. 
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The Law of Fidelity and the Source of Love, the sun of the sky of 

religion, Mindchihr. : 

Poems second, twelve and fifteen in serial order of the Madras MS. 
contain the Taghallis of Falaki: 


25 By sb ee ca 54> = aly BW gle Kuo ji ' 


With this panegyric for the king. produced) from the loom of 
knowledge, Falaki has established the sublimity of his verse 
soaring to heaven. 


Ly Shamim ibe okt tid at ps aK, SI rt Sli Oe 55 pe sta sl? 


Thou (O king) art like heaven in eminence ; Falaki is thy slave— 
or rather heaven is the slave of the angelic king. 
AS Oa ople gpl jl QT | et) coma 93 Qhagi Gre spl yran ?* 
Although in the circle of thy love, life is in danger, none can 
expel Falaki from that circle. 
The third, fourth, tenth and eleventh poems serially of the Madras 


MS. contain the name of Falaki’s pas. Abu’'l-Hayja  Fakhru’d-Din 
Minichihr II b. Faridin, king o irwan : 


ay 3 Se UE pegged Clee Ge Una J 
Humanity’s redresser of wrongs, king Minichihr who ee 


down the malice of the sphere on the head of the Khazar tri 
O!> serpdn mepse MEN |) SL) Ae Say oe iP 


When the sphere sees thy face, it says to Time: ‘‘ Consider me 
the slave of Minichihr, the son of Faridin.” 


py Ged! Syl Ste ee ee ee 
Abu'l-Hayja Fakhr (u'd-) Din Minichihr whose service is an 


honour tor me. 
ae) aR Ae Aeeet ppee pow 0 wore Sb DS me cee ob? 


The Khagin of religion, Minichihr whom it befits by the favour 
of the y mony to have the sitting-carpet (spread) above the sun 
- and to have the moon for a foot-mat. 


1. Madras MS. Ode II. 

2. Madras MS. Ode XII is an abridged version of Ode | of my edition of Falaki’s diudin and this verse 
is couplet 38 of that edition 

3. Madras MS. Ode XV is an abridged version of Ode V of my edition of Falaki's diwdn and this verse is 
couplet 131 of that edition 

Madras MS. Ode Il 

Madras MS. Ode IV. 
. Madras MS. Ode X and couplet 449 of my edition of Falaki's diwdn 


4 
5 
6 
7. Madras MS. Ode XI and couplet 876 of my edition of Falaki’s diwdn. 
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The first ‘mae of the Madras MS. is in iheite of a Shirwanshah 
who routed the innumerable hordes of the Qipchags :* 


Sls ONS, ole Se otyntult IR » & SI! 
cls OV ee ol ae TOT Gleld Jed 2!'2 El? OT ols; 
Although the malicious enemy of the Shirwanshah relied on his 
innumerable troops, 
The tribe of the Qipchags has now received such an injury from 
- king as the tribe of the Alans once received through his 
effort. 
and as Khaqani records the victory of Minichihr II over the Qipchags :* 


SHE! SAR pease oe ore wart nab tyle Uy oh SA 
Sle oe Ay Ope st S37 ol Ugh Os> ng Cp j lore ee j 
Glekt ~ 2 Kj ge cle rt Acoli cay jt AS las ome 


The glory of the nation and the crown of kings, Fakhru’d-Din ; 
ee sphere of love, Minichihr, whose manners are bright as 
upiter. 
Considering the blood of the Qipchags spilt by him with his 
Indian damascened sword, flashing like Chinese silk, 
Thou needst not be astonished if by his creative force, the earth 
produced heads of Qipchaqs in place of plants. 
it is obvious that the unspecified Shirwanshah of the first poem of the 
Madras MS. is Minichihr II whose protégé, Falaki, is the author of the 
poem. 
Poem ninth of the Madras MS. mentions a Shirwanshah who has 
converted Sharwan (a land of evil) to Khayrwan (a land of virtue) :* 


1) GE» oS ob ws weet F te * Sand 


Sharwan was the alternative pronunciation of Shirwan ;* and the 
word-play on Sharwan and Khayrwan being identical with the word- 
play on Sharwan and Khayrabad in the following verses of my edition of 
the Diwdan-i-Falaki, addressed to Abu’l-Hayja Fakhru’d-Din Minichihr :® 

95! hg pS re bet ped Oly pty pee OL) old Olpr dt ge yp Oloe AL 

95) Dart gi Ghail 9 ype Tl92 pry rrtgiaSl og ge Legg patel 

The shadow of God (on earth) ; the sun of the world ; the king of 
the age ; the ruler of Sharwan who has made Sharwan (a land 
of evil) Khayrabad (a land of virtue). 
“1. Madras MS. Ode I. 
2. Kulliydt-i-Khdgdni, Teheran ed. p. 239. 
3. Madras MS. Poem nine. 


4 See my Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, pp. 2-3, London 1929. 
My edition of Falaki’s diwdn, couplets 503 and 504. 
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King Abu’l-Hayja Mindichihr through whom have been renewed 
in the world the government of Kay-Khusraw and the justice of 
Nashirwan. 
it is obvious that the Shirwanshah of poem ninth of the Madras MS. is 
Mindchihr II and the poet concerned none other than Falaki. 

And so by a process of elimination only three poems, the fifth, sixth 
and fourteenth of the Madras MS. in which there are no names of places 
or persons remain to be identified. Now poem sixth of the Madras MS. 
is a prison-poem which is also found in my published edition of Falaki’s 
diwan ; and its identity has been established, by me on pp. see of my 
monograph on Falaki. As for poem fourteenth of the Madras MS., it is 
an abridged version of ode VI of my edition of Falaki’s diwan ; and in 
that ode, the poet speaks of the king having four sons :—+* 

ppt am pm ys! 52 gb yh waolee er le eS 5b j 

The kings from the four quarters of the globe, having submitted 
to thee, are esiccthnces Be by (thy) warrant (to attend) on these 
four sons (of thine). 

and in the third poem of the Madras MS., Minichihr’s queen is 
described as the mother of four sons :? 


ay ge be ee UIE wre 9 Ole GE vy oky 
3p bs ej Olt OLS j op PS 92 odes 9 sar ee OS) 


Humanity’s redresser of wrongs, Minichihr II who brought the 
malice of the sphere on the head of the Khazar tribe. 

Four auspicious stars (sons) and two lucky pearls (daughters), 
through whose existence God has given garnish and lustre to 
the world. 

it is certain that the mamdab of the fourteenth poem of the Madras MS. 
is also Minichihr II, the father of four sons. Consequently the author of 
the poem is Mindchihr’s protégé, Falaki. 

Even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea; and there 
remains now only the fifth poem of the Madras MS., wherein the poet 
wants to see the sons of the sons of the sons of the king giving banquets 
in the courtyard of the palace :* 

24 ola? way ol pg be a UIAwe » “r* > sly omy 3° 

Likewise, during thy time, in the courtyard of thy palace, may 
there be (held) the banquets of the sons of the sons of thy sons. 

This desire to see the sons of the sons of the sons of His Majesty is more 
or less on the lines of the poet’s prayer uttered in the eleventh poem of 
the Madras MS. (corresponding to the first tarkib-band of my edition of 
Falaki’s diwdn) that Minichihr II instead of remaining the father of five 
sons may become the father of fifty sons and the grandfather of fifty 
1. My edition of the Duwdn-i-Falaki, Couplet 193. 


2. Madras MS., Poem 3 
3. Madras MS., Poem 5. 
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times five hundred, i.e., 25,000 grandsons.! 
Az) SRY de dee spe pte 52 Pom DES pepe x? OUR 


talp wats adj;-b aed ly =1o6) 0 5! wat’ aly wleig sito pay 225) 
The Khagan of religion, Minichihr whom it befits by the favour 
of the sphere to have the sitting-carpet (spread) above the sun 
and to have the moon for a foot-mat. 
Thou hast 5 sons ; may they be Fat _ from each one of them 
mayst thou have 500 grandsons! 
Consequently the royal seca cenit visualized in the fifth poem of 
the Madras MS. is Minichihr II who had formerly four and afterwards 
five sons ;? and the poet concerned is again Falaki. 


NEW VERSES IN THE Mapras DiwAn-1-Facaxki 


The Madras MS. is without any ghazals, quatrains or fragments 
and consists of 15 odes, arranged he serial not alphabetical order, 
comprising 574 couplets whereof 8 odes and 315 couplets are altogether 
new and additional, as is revealed by the following table which gives the 
order of poems and the number of verses in the Madras MS. and the 
corresponding poem and the number of verses in my published edition : — 











Mapras Manuscript OF Fataxki omen nie | sae 
Number | Corresponding Number | ‘“**** 
Order of poem [of verses ara of verses | 
First x 36}Nil .. a 36 
Second i 16|)Nil_ .. oie | 16 
Third ig 44\Nil .. . Pe 44 
Fourth i 26}Nil .. ..| Nil | 26 
Fifth “a 24|Nil .. val ST 24 
Sixth by 29 | Habsiyyah I 27 | 2 
Seventh ca 74 | Ode x va 76 Nil 
Eighth v4 s7}Nil_ .. oa Oy 54* 
Ninth eal s4,Nil .. ae 4 54 
Tenth a 62 | Ode XIII a 40 | 23* 
Eleventh ‘al 67 | Tarkib-bandI .... 69 Nil 
Twelfth r? 15 | Ode! +4 46 Nil 
Thirteenth Fe 36 |Nil .. .-| Nil | 36 
Fourteenth 24 | Ode VI - 32 Nil 
Fifteenth 54 10 | Ode V = 39 | Nil 
Total ‘“ 574 = es ae 








1. Madras MS. Poem 5 and my edition of Falaki’s diwdn, verses 866 and 897. 
2. The fifth son predeceased Mindchihs II, for in 1156 A.D. Falaki says thet Mindchihr Il hed 4 sone. 
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Two apparent anomalies in the column of new verses need elucidation. 
Firstly, though the eighth poem is new and consists of 57 verses, the 
actual number of new verses is 54 not 57. This is so because the poem is 
a tarji'-band in four strophes and the concluding verse of each strophe 
is repeated. Consequently three of these ‘ repeated’ verses have to be 
eliminated. Secondly, though the tenth poem consists of 62 couplets in 
the Madras MS. and of 40 couplets in my published edition, the balance 
of new verses is 23 not 22. The extra verse 1s No. 444 of the edited diwdn. 
This verse is lacking in the Madras MS. and has to be added to the 62 
verses of that MS.-—-and so 62 plus 1 minus 40 equals 23. 

Consequently, if hitherto the total number of verses composed by 
Falaki and recovered by me was 1197 comprising 22 panegyrics, I prison- 
poem, 3 tarkib-bands, 1 mutayyabah, 22 zals and fragments and 10 
quatrains, now as a result of the discovery of the Madras MS., the number 
of genuine, authentic verses of Falaki has risen to 1512 comprising 28 
panegyrics, 1 threnody, 1 prison-poem, 4 tarkib-bands, 1 mutayyabah, 
22 zals and fragments and 10 quatrains. 

OLp veRsES IN THE Mapras DiwAn-1-Faraxi 


The Madras MS. belongs to an entirely different family from the 
other MSS. of Falaki’s poems. Consequently, not only are its new verses 
unique, but even some of its old verses have the value of unique, for they 
contain precisely those variants which were needed to correct the 
incorrigible verses of the printed edition. Emending defective verses on 
the basis of surmise can always be construed as tampering with the text ; 
and it was, therefore, a genuine pleasure to find a confirmation in the 
Madras MS. of the following old corrections proposed by me :— 


(i) Verse 30 of printed edition: (jlaq—_- for (jle»—me 
ty Sle me Sse app pr GH ee SE ly? oe pee His 
(ii) Verse 322 of printed edition: sb tet for =» 


Bee af? Bae ss @ - «3 2 ere pee See ree 


gat AL) ke gid eee Oly pas DG) fb oles ss fe |5) 


(iit) Verse 848 of printed edition: ts»= for 'jse in the first 
hemistich : 


ALS SS Nye ol Ce) 2 By Sony Oh ty ge ee ee 
(iv) Verse 865 of printed edition: =a for =a 

st ME SS ae cette) Ole AT tee UL ot jy) 
(v) Verse 870 of printed edition: (*alS,4 tt dt for s2l8,4, bt bt 

AK OS 9 = Os> (sralS,\b Wit tet Aid a 9 9.9 pe eed 2K I 
(vi) Verse 892 of printed edition: >}! for 3 =Sat 


in U9 Oley GL Sep zat’ ly 9! So» wire F £92 5 Gre! 


ania ae tats SS 





ee ee 


ne aC TLE MELLEL NL 





et er 
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But even a more pleasant surprise was awaiting me. There are 

verses in my printed edition so and mutilated that the only 

solution I could offer was either sic! or a sign of interrogation. No less 

than six of these verses, pitiful to the eye, the despair of literary surgery, 
have become whole as a result of collation with the Madras MS. : 

(i) Verse 333 of printed edition: + a eo . The 

universal sesling is + suspicious which is obviously wrong. 

I had emended +e» Ag « to be read for metrical reasons as 


oe But instead of -e* “full of anxiety,” i “sick 
is infinitely better : 
pda8 ay ee) aylo 3 aos gh wae ainsi alos -)9° mye 5 
I am away from my friend and my body is afflicted with pain ; I 
am (living) apart from my sweetheart and my heart is sick with 
n. 
It is PA cr that ‘‘ my heart is full of anxiety with pain ’’—which is 
the old meaning given by me, is pointless. 
(ii) Verse 846 of the printed edition: LS %» west the S for 
ol 2 BS tie pct ud ,2 
cd ey Re aly on! pt 2 LS: Lp we Ht pthes S! 
If from this calamity, I reach the shore (then) I do not mind this 
undless grief. 
According to the old reading, the meaning is: 
ced ye ty ce! ot wt ya mS otine pitSad t 
I have been drowned in trouble wherein I do not mind this 
boundless grief. 
As presented in this form, wherein lies the point of wherein ? 
(ii) Verse 8 of the printed edition: »39 5 § 52 Se for 6 » 58155 


AF Soto o! pip 5 8 53S $3 3° Ailes Se Son 2592 Ejse 

Hell would become Heaven, if the Time were to open into Hell 
a single door of the banquet (ing-hall) of this just king. 

The old reading makes no sense at all : 

AUS Sole cpl ease 58 8p S999 HL; Se Sie opt Ghee 

What havoc has been created by converting »*% into ph 8 
(iv) Verse 861 of the printed edition: -Wj5 542 for Gs.» 

- old i; a Got eR Ue Bb ew GH 2 Sey J& js) » 


1. The actual words of this couplet in the Madras MS. are: 
i NWS Eo 2? tS ye pe F 
In the first hemistich <7 > should obviously be read as mY 5 ; and in the second 
hemistich ¢ 2 i7\ @ given by the old verse should be substituted for ¢ 4 (y 2° ¢¢ 


CON POE NECN yt 
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Every day, thou shalt find the mole of happiness on the face of 
Day ; every night, thou shalt see the curl of happiness in the 
tresses of Night. 

According to the old reading: 
st 7% 65, p SE gh Via Bk mw Sy x Sez JE jy 2 


Every day, thou shalt find the mole of happiness on the face of 
Day ; every night, thou shalt see the curl of happiness on the 
face of Night. 
The curl of happiness in the tresses of Night is far better than the curl 
of happiness on the face of Night—for by itself, a curl on the face can 
only mean frown, not happiness. 
(v) Verse 869 of the printed edition: yw! sbs<,2 for y's 3 
AL oN yb ane ya HL 5! a? 1) Olem « ve GP atl sy Be Wl 
The effect of the sphere and the stars do not produce such an 
alteration on earth; and if it does, it does so in a hundred 
centuries. 
With the old reading, the sentence hangs in mid-air and two concluding 
words —banguet (understood)—have to be provided : 
BE gt br HK VRE by Olen + ore GS etl s Ee wb 


The effect of the sphere and the stars do not produce such an 
alteration on earth; and if it does, it does so through the 


splendour of that. 
(vi) Verse 892 of the printed edition: ssk5 for we: 


ool, oS! )? en pe pal Al waly 9 5S Cee yaa | to» 


The sky has put in sugar or honey that sweetness which overflows 


from thee. 


The old reading, with wh; “loss” instead of sak; neither: 


scans nor makes sense. 

oll. Sl 50 Aad yo Sud y dil a! oes FS cy jaa! ea 
Finally, the Madras MS. has enabled me to read, quite independently, 
the following important verse : 

Anke Qycan ats y leas slaij! 4! apuue lb O93 F Blinn alee 

His auspicious horoscope has constructed the mansion of the two 
lucky planets of the sky (Venus and Jupiter) out of the expanse 
of Kardman and the plains of Sa‘diin. 

which in my printed edition is absolutely meaningless : 

ace. Op daw Saeed 9 vy aS Sia)! r) a oneoed feed Os, Olan. Ae 
Altogether 13 corrupt verses of the printed edition, six of which I had 
successfully emended and seven of which I had failed to emend ‘ when on 


1. So in the printed edition but in Madras MS. 2% © sic! 
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the weary night dawned wearier day and great was the grief devoured 
alone,’ have been definitely stripped of their errors by the Madras 
Diwdan-i-Falaki. 


Tue Bacratins of Grorcia (in Roman) anp THe Kasranids of Shirwan (iw bold) mw rue 12TH Century A.D. 
David the Restorer 
born in 1073; reigned 1089-1125 (24 January) 


SG | (Beige, 





Dimitri Thamar + Minuchihr ibn Faridun Cata + Alexios 
born c. 1093 married before 1116 reigned 1120-c. 1156 married in 1116 
reigned 1125-1154 died after 1161 ' 


aes carts | 





| 
Devid Giorgi Akhsatan Shah. Dhukh- Parrekh- Son died Daughter died Daughter died 
reigned 6 reigned reigned inshah ratu’d zad 1203 before 1156 after 1156 after 1156 
months c. 1154" 1156-c. reigned Din 

1154-1154 1184 1196 a Faridun 


Dimitri, Kine or GeorGia 


According to Georgian sources, David the Restorer was born in 
1073 A.D., succeeded his father Giorgi II in 1089 at the age of 16 and 
died on the 24th of January, 1125 A.D. He had three children : Dimitri 
who was born between 1091 and 1093 A.D. ; Thamar who was married 
to Minichihr II Shirwanshah before 1116 A.D. and Cata who was married 
to Alexios, the son of Nicephoros IV Bryennios in 1116 A.D. That 
Thamar was senior to Cata is known from the Georgian Chronicle and 
that she was junior to Dimitri is an obvious inference—for her father 
was only 18 to 20 years of age when her only brother was born. The 
word ‘ only’ is important, for the following verse of Falaki, addressed to 
Thamar at the time of Dimitri’s death, indicates that two of her brothers 
were then still living :? 

3,3] pris Si p92 Ol ag'l ols aeret bd Ql 2 pads 351! O10 

359) pti de tb GK oe eh poly yo yo p26 KL. Ui 

To that veil of chastity (Queen Thamar) God hath given that 
a she coveted, that which makes the revolving sphere 
proud : 

The exalted king, powerful and victorious : two brothers, to each 
one of whom the world hath brought a hundred slaves in the 
form of victory. 

That two distinguished brothers of the queen could remain in total 
oblivion seems incredible —and yet the text does not appear to be incorrect 
for the enumeration of numbers, two, one and ten, proves the correctness 


1. Madras MS, 
B—3 
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of the word ‘two’. If Minichihr II had a brother, named Qéadir, I 
would have read the first hemistich as: “the exalted king and the 
victorious Qadir: two brothers” 


pele 92 p28 326 9 SL Ue 


But Mindchihr II had no brother, much less an eminent brother. This 
verse of Falaki has proved an insoluble puzzle.' 

To return to Dimitri, the eldest child of David. There are five 
variants of this name: Dimitri, according to Mr. Allen ;? Dimitr’, 
according to Prof. V. Minorsky ;* Dimitri, according to Falaki ;* and 
Dimitri® and Dimitri,* according to al-Farigi. In 1117 A.D., as ordered 
by his father, Dimitri raided Shirwan : he took the citadel of Kaladzor 
and defeated Nasiru'd-Din Shah-Arman in battle.? Can it be for this 
reason that Falaki speaks of Dimitri’s death as having eradicated a thorn 
from the heart of the Shirwan State ?* 


dyaT yee ge Jo jl le Sole OF pS ded ne oh 9 cele oy Ke ae 


Thanks becomes obligatory and patience brings statisfaction, 

for this calamity has plucked a thorn from the heart of the State. 

In 515/1121 Dimitri accompanied his father in the attack on Tiflis ;° 
and in 1125, on his father’s death, he became in Falaki’s words, “ the 


head of the family of the Bagratids, the Emperor of Abkhaz and Shaki.”””” 
syst FL jt oe alt ch SS GUT gpd Sty je! ata: 
2339) yy Sle eS age ae ST Ob ae glo Gee 


The Emperor of Abkhaz and Shaki, the king of the horizons, 
who brought to the East the tribute from the West. 
Dimitri, son of David, the head of the family of the a. 


who, with his seed, made the field of the realm productive. 


1. In verse 783 of my printed edition, Falak! ‘addresses Mindchihr II as follows: 
5224 5 5s porte F Fe Jae 920 y plnw 042 a\ 
Ja‘far and Qadir have lost their rank; who is Ja‘far and what is Qidir compared to thee ? 
Who Ja‘far and Qadir were I have not been able to identify. 
a. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, p. 101, London (1932). 
3. Article on Tiflis, Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 755. 
‘ 2 y\2 gy hte 
5. Al-Parigi in Ibnu'l-Qalanisi’s History of Damascus, ed. Amedroz p. 328: 
s des? cl » SY) ob 
6. Ibid., p. 205: 
tole Shee go Al mm og Gtr ody ey sylocli- - 
7. Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, p. 8 
8. Madras MS. 
9. History of Damascus, p. 205. 
10. Madras MS. 
3° 
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Falaki’s description of Dimitri needs elucidation. Pe is the 
Armenian and Bagrationi the Georgian form of the name of the Bagratid 
family whose possessions were widely scattered throughout Armenian 
and rgian territory. The Bagratids began to rule Georgia in the 
eighth century A.D. and the first Bagratid was Adarnase who died in 
779 A.D.* Qatran calls the Armenian Bagratuni “ Baqratin,’’ according 
to the following verses addressed to the Shaddadid Fadliin (459-481/1066- 
1088) whose mother was the daughter of Ashid (Ashot), the Armenian 
Bagratid :* s 

Ny Ob 9 ble ato SWF ol tile Gb La ST ety cut tae UT ble 
Thou art the lamp of the Shaddadids and the candle of the 
Bagratids: by thy wisdom, Socrates and Plato have been 
eclipsed. 
AT Oph Ij ay Sete be Olen 2 Gs Osh la JI Ad 41) OF yj! 
Because thou art the pride of the Bagratids, Socrates serves the 
Bagratids in this world. 
Khaqani calls the Georgian Bagrationi “ Baqratian :’’* 
ne 9 be clbl a 52 Of p29 Hels & 
I and Najarmaki and t’ne monastery of Mukhran*; and my abode 
and retreat, the door of the Bagratids. 
Finally, Falaki calls the Bagratids, ‘‘ Baqrat.” 

As for Abkhaz, ‘Abkhazia is the region extending from the main 
ridge of the Caucasus tothe seacoast between Gagry in the north and the 
mouth of the Ingur in the south;*and as for Shaki, it is the 
district in Eastern Transcaucasia known to the Armenians as Shakhé, 
to the Georgians as Shakha and to the Arabs as Shakkai, Shakki, Shakkan 
or Shakin bounded on the east by the Gék-cai, on the north by the 
southern slopes of the Caucasus, on the west by the Alazan and on the 
south by the Kur.’ 

To revert to Dimitri. He had barely been a year on the throne when 
Fadlin the son of Abu’l-Sawar Shawwir II laid siege to Ani* which had 


1. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, n. 3, p. 81, London (1932). 

2. Ibid., p. 378. 

3. S. A. Kasrawi Tabrizi, Forgotten Rulers, p. 54 Vol. Ill, Teheran 1930. The verses of Qatran cited 
therein are contained in the MS. of the Diwdn-i-Qatrdn in my possession 

4. Kulliydt-i- Khagdni, p. 22, Teheran edition. 

5. Najarmaki is probably Nadcharmagevi, the royal forest in Kartli east of the Liakhvi, and Mukhrani 
is a small town and district east of the Lower Ksani. See, W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, 
p. 331 and p. 417, London (1932). The explanation given by the Teheran editor of Khagini, that 
Najurmak was the name of a monk is pure imagination, 

6. W. Barthold, article on Abkhaz in the Encyclopedia of Isiam. 

7. Prof. V. Minorsky, article on Shekki in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

8. An Armenian town on the right bank of the Arpa-Cai, 20 miles from the point where that river 
flows into the Araxes; and capital of the Shaddadids. 
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fallen to David in 1124: Dimitri, however, made no attempt to raise the 
siege and the city was lost to the Georgians in 1126 A.D.' Two years 
later, Dimitri appears in a vigorous role for ‘ he took Dmanisi and 
Khunani, the two keys of Trialeti and beat the Turks in the plain of 
Gagi.”"* ‘‘ But on the whole,” writes Mr. Allen, ‘‘ David's successor 
failed to maintain the position of political predominance in the Caucasus ; 
and between 1132 and 1139 the Beanie forces engaged on the borders 
of Armenia and Azerbaijan suffered several serious reverses at the hands 
of the Atabeg IIdeguz.’’* 

It Georgian Annalists writing under the reign of Giorgi III were 
reluctant to displease that truculent usurper by giving facts about 
Dimitri’s reign, no such consideration weighed with Falaki who stated 
boldly that “ during 63 years of life, with his talent, learning and 
masculinity, Dimitri revealed to the world each day a new disposition. 
The times, like messengers, constantly brought him bulletins of victory 
and conquest.’”* 

That Dimitri revealed each day a new disposition is true in the sense 
that in 548/1153, he came, every Friday, to the mosque of Tiflis, sat on a 
dias opposite the khatib and listened to the sermon : he also gave much 
money to the khatib, mystics and poets ;® and in 549/1154 he had 
renounced the throne and become a monk in a monastery*—but where, 
oh where, are those victories and conquests of which Falaki speaks ? 
“It was Dimitri,” writes Prof. V. Minorsky, ‘ who taking advantage of 
the earthquake in 1139 at Ganja carried off the famous iron gate of the 
town and took it to the monastery of Gelathi,’’? but his most signal 
achievement was the capture of Saltuq and the slaughter of Muslims in 
549/11 54 as has been recorded by the contemporary historian, al-Fariqi : 

“To revenge himself on ‘Izzu’d-Din Saltuq, ruler of Erzeroum, 
who had promised his daughter’s hand to Fakhru’d-Din Shaddad, 
ruler of Ani, but had given away the lady in marriage to someone else, 
Fakhru’d-Din Shaddad pretended that he was unable to withstand the 
onslaughts of the Georgians and would therefore rather see Ani taken 
by the Muslim Saltug than by the Christian Dimitri. Saltuq fell into 
the trap and meee’ on Ani in 549/1154 where Dimitri, whose aid 
had been secretly sought by Shaddad, fell upon Saltuq and took him 
prisoner : it was an evil day for the Muslims many of whom were 


1. S. A. Kasrawi Tabrizi, Forgotten Rulers, pp. 63-65, vol. III, Teheran (1930) 

a. W.E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, p. 102, London (1932) 

3. Ibid 

4. Madras MS 

5. Al-Fariqi quoted Ibnu'l-Qalanisi’s History of Damascus, p. 206, edited Amedroz, Leyden 1908. 
6. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, p. 101, London (1032) 

7. Cf. Fraehn, Mem. Ac. St. Petersburg VIth series, Sc. Morales, ii, 1835, pp. 531-546 
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slaughtered or plundered. Eventually the rulers of Diyar Bekr and 
Syria sued Dimitri and ransomed Saltuq for 100,000 dinars.”’* 
This was the last flicker of a dying candle. The same year Dimitri took 
the monk’s cowl and was succeeded at first by his son David who reigned 
for six months and predeceased his father, and then by his other son, 
Giorgi III who reigned from 1155 to %184. The Georgian Annalists 
lace Dimitri’s death between 1154 and 1156: the latter date agrees 
tter with Falaki’s statement that Dimitri died at the age of 63. 


Mintcuinr Il, Kine or Suirwan 


The patron of the three Persian poets, Abu’l-‘Ali, Khaqani and 
Falaki was Abu’l-Hayja Fakhru’d-Din Minichihr II, son of Faridin 
I and grandson of Faribirz, known as the Shirwanshah and the great 
Khaqan—Khaqin-i-Kabir. It is from this Khaqan that Khaqani derives 
his pen-name of Khaqani ; and it is from Khaqani, and to a lesser extent 
from Falaki—for with one solitary exception the odes of Abu'l-‘Ala 
oo irretrievably perished—that ‘the great’ Khaqan derives his halo of 
glory. 

Like Sharwan and Shirwan, Manichahr is the chaste and Minichihr 
the popular pronunciation. From the Avestic form, Manusciota comes 
Maniichahr which was popularly pronounced Minichihr, as is indicated 
by the following verse of Falaki, with the play on the words “ mind 
chihr’’ and “ Miniichihr.’”? 

anl. Ons weg Ae op 992.9 Eb Spe O92 5 see see OT 


The world has given the garden an Elysian appearance and is 
holding therein the banquet of the Emperor, Minichihr, the 
son of Faridin. 

During the reign of Minichihr, i.e., from 1120 to 1156 A.D., the 
kingdom of Shirwan consisted only of the two districts of Shirwan and 
Gushtasfi. Shaki did not belong to Shirwan for Falaki in an ode dated 
1156 A.D. calls Dimitri, the Emperor of Abkhaz and Shaki.* Similarly 
Derbend was a separate state ruled by its own rulers, one of whom in 
1120 A.D. killed Faridin I, father of Minichihr II and cut the Shirwan 
army to pieces. Another ruler was Sayfu’d-Din Arslan Muzaffar b. 


I. Al-Parigi quoted by Ibnu’l-Qalanisi in his History of Damascus, p. 328, ed. Amedroz. 
20 gy gy old) Jb 
same 0) le yg te GaSb Seg OG 5 here Ky EY) a J) they Le” 
oe oy Kl ts* lel.o AT tee nae Ke g GL Jee dele Tl yl ew 
ee OE yet Ve nh oe pe hy lie Se me poy Sle Gl fo Ny pl 5 Mode thee 
~ leckie crohll je 
2. Diwdn-i-Falaki, v. 612. 
3. Madras Diwan, v. 
4 M. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, p. i, pt. 364, St. Petersburg (1948). 
4 
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Muhammad to whom Khaqini addressed an ode after 530/1136,' i.e., after 
Khaqini had returned from his first pilgrimage performed during the 
caliphate of al-Muqatafi. 

Shirwan, therefore, was a smal] state bounded on the north by 
Derbend, on the east by the Caspian sea, on the south by the River Kur 
and on the west Shaki—exposed to the attacks of water-thieves and 
land-thieves, the Brodniki? and Polowtzi® and coveted by Muslims, 
Christians and pagans alike. 


To eliminate the menace from the south, the Shirwanshahs accepted 
the suzerainty of the Caliphs and the Sultans and stamped on their coins 
the names of the Abbasids of Baghdad and the Seljiqs of ‘Iraq : on the 
coins of Minichihr II, the name of the Abbasid al-Mugtafi exists, but 
the names of the contemporary Seljiiqs-Mahmiid (1118-1131), Da’td 
(1131-1132), Tughril I (1132-1134), Mas‘Gd (1134-1152), Malikshah 
(1152-1153) and Muhammad II have been obliterated. Similarly, to 
avert the danger from the east, FaridGn I brought off a matrimonial 
alliance with Georgia, by getting his son Minichihr II married, some 
time prior to 1116 A.D., to Thamar, * senior daughter of David the 
Restorer and younger sister of Dimitri. But these safeguards did not 

revent Shirwan from being raided either by Dimitri in 1117 A.D., or 
™ David in 1020, or by the Georgians and the Seljiiqs alike in 1123. 
Shaki now became Georgian territory;® the raids of David continued 
but they stopped abruptly with his premature death in 1125 A.D. 


Mindchihr II, therefore, could hardly have considered his 
father-in-law’s death a tragedy, for though the moving hand in the initial 
Georgian raid of 1117 A.D. was Dimitri’s,* the subsequent raids of 1120, 
1123 and 1124 were all planned and executed by David.’ Time has not 
= the remarks which Falaki may have passed on David but what 

e says to the queen, Thamar, on the occasion of the death of the lesser 


1. Khagini: 
pF ols elm | > mb 92 OT Hl Cl ay 2 Ub «© jlyv2 of cum of LL 
dygl oe are vols e522! Clee Ole cHl wt 1a 2 eee 0 F55 
2. Falaki ; His Life, Times and Works, p. 37. 
3. Infra 


4 Falaki ; His Life Times and’ Works, p. 12. Curiously, Prof. V. Minorsky in his article on Tiflis in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam says on p. 755, col. 1. that David gave his daughter Thamar in marriage to the 
Shirwanshah, Akbsitin ; and then states in col. 2. that the Shirwanghah Akbsitan was the son of Thamar. 
Also there is no contemporary evidence that the popular pronunciation of Akhsatan was Akbsitin. 

5. Prof. V. Minorsky, article on Shekki. Encyclopaedia of Islam writes as follows : “ Shekki later belonged 
to the Shirwanghahs with whom the Georgians disputed its possession. In 1117 A.D. David II conquered 
Gishi (Kigh above Nakbha on one of the tributaries of the Agri-cai).”” The Georgian campaign of 1117, 
however, was conducted by Dimitri and not by David. See Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, pt. i, p. 360 
and p. 381, St. Petersburg (1849) 

6. Falaki; His Life, Times and Works, p. 8. 

7. Ibid., p. 8 and pp. 18-20 
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culprit, Dimitri, amounts to this: ‘as a sister, lament the death of Dimitri, 

but as the queen of Shirwan rejoice at it.’ 

Notwithstanding a disastrous start, the reign of Minichihr Il was 
both long and prosperous. He reigned for 36 years ; witnessed the death 
of only one son,’ and was survived by his queen, Thamar, and by four 
sons and two daughters whom the queen had borne him ;? rebuilt on 
the River Kur the Baqilani dam which had been swept off by a flood in 
§32/1137 ;* built the cities of Sa‘din and Kardman ; and obtained three 
victories in the field ; two on the northern border over the Alans and 
Qipchags when he was still young; and one on the southern border, 
about 1137 A.D., against the neighbouring state of Arran. 

Some of these civil and military activities of Minichihr II need 
elucidation. I had deciphered the puzzle of the Bagilani dam, the 
‘ Band-i-Baqilani,’ but the town-building activities of Minichihr II 
expressed in the following couplet of Falaki (verse 615 of my published 
edition) had completely eluded me: 


Acnle Qyeeee cued 9 QUIS Clad j) 9) rpms Sib Oyo lian alae 


Such was the reading in the Leningrad and Munich MSS, of Falaki where 
the couplet is found. Now the Madras Diwan contains the following 
verse :— 


ty Gla,F asl 3,5 Ole Sy jt OS pi 
May I be an infidel if any king of the world ever built (a city) like 
Kardman. 
Falaki’s play of words on Kard and Kardman fixes the correct spelling 
and pronunciation of Kardman which was a city in Shirwan. Khaqani 
also mentions Kardman together with Sa‘dan (sic !), in an ode addressed 
to Akhsatan, the son and successor of Miniichihr II (Kulliydt, p. 405, 
Teheran edition) : 
ASS) O43 Sj) bei 9 Olde jl les A pai et yp culling aiaila ge 
Generous as the Caliph and Baghdad, the bounty of his land has 
produced a Tigris in Sa‘dan and a Nile in Kardman. 
Commenting on the two words, Kardman and Sa‘dan, in the second 
hemistich of the above couplet, the editor of the Tihran Edition of the 
Kulliydt writes : 

“| have not been able to fix the spelling of Kardman : perhaps it 
has been misspelt for in one MS. the reading was Kazman. Or dan isa 
place-name mentioned by Arab poets in their poetry, but this word 
appears as Sa‘diin in the commentary of Khaqiani’s diwdn, where the 


1. In verse 897 of my Diwdn-i-Falaki, Mindchihr is the father of 5 sons ; but in 1156 in the year of his 
death, he had only 4 sons. See Madras Diwdn, and p. 12 supra. 

2. Asall his children were by Thamar, it is unlikely that MindGchihr had any other wife. Cf. my previous 
statement (Falaki, p. 15): 
“Whether Thamar was the only wife of Mindchihr II is unknown.” 

3. Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, pp. 22-24. 
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explanation offered on hearsay evidence is that Sa‘din and Kardman 
are the names of two localities in the province of Shirwan.” 


339 OLS died SK yo 9 Ath ott Girma He SIL ty OI bs - Ola ST 
Osea Ol »> tr 3° 9 ak oy ol ~~ GeE ~ 5> aS cu! de al lane 
Oly? ces )2 cul aoe 32 pl O49 Sg Opn AF AS aged AT dey 02 Shwe 
~ Ache Sipally 
Falaki’s important verse in the Madras MS. removes all doubt concerning 
the meaning and pronunciation of Kardman (not Gardman as in the 
Farhang-i-Anand Raj) which was a city in Shirwan built by Minichihr 


II. Therefore the old undeciphered couplet of Falaki, verse 615 of my 
edition is a corruption of the following :— 


dre le Ogden td 9 QUIT shai 5! 3) yee) fhe O92 F Clase aloe 


His auspicious horoscope has constructed the mansion of the two 
lucky planets of the sky (Venus and Jupiter) out of the expanse 
of dman and the plain of Sa‘din. 

Therefore also the correct form Fs the second city built by Minichihr II 
in Shirwan is not 5a‘dan but Sa‘diin, for the rhyming words of Falaki’s 
ode end in dn, e.g., Kanan, Faridiin, Sabin, etc. And so the correct 
reading of the second hemistich of Khaqani’s verse is not :— 
ace S5) GL, TG! he 9 Olan j! alas 
but 
tm SIGLT 5! Joy Opne 5H ales 
with Sa‘dan emended to Sa‘din. So much for Falaki’s and Khaqini’s 
information about Mindchihr II as a town-builder. 
As for Minichihr’s prowess in the field, like all patrons of Persian 
me “king, duke, earl, count, baron, whom he smote he overthrew.” 
very Muslim who participates in a religious war is assured of one of 
the two most coveted titles of shahid and ghdzi, i.e., martyr, if he dies ; 
or champion in the cause of Islam, if he ae But it was reserved for 
Minichihr II to annex both these titles, for he ascended the throne as 
the son of a martyr in the words of Khiaqani' and retained his seat on 
the throne as the champion of Islam in the words of Falaki.? 
Khaqini speaks gloriously of the victory of Minichihr II over the 
Qipchags, but only in one isolated passage.* Falaki, however, is more 


1. Kbaqani calls FaridGn (Mindchihr’s father) a martyr : ; 
laws bls cE jen tet Ges OF aS 
2. Madras Diwdn. 
ay) Aa gy ly po SWS Solel SL sje atily 
3. Infra. 
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elaborate. In an ode of m rt ar tine edition he speaks of “ Minuchihr's 
bor gl and conquests of a crowning victory of his in the cause of 
religion 
Syl2 IFT ply be OS gd yd 23, aT eb gy et 
Sy! prety le ib alee jb by ST le pai eg AT cal OT 
Thou hast made the angels of the sky bear witness to the victories 
and conquests by thee in the cause of religion. 
It is but proper that thou shouldst now make this auspicious 
victory, the ornament of all (thy) victories and conquests. 
In a new ode of the Madras MS. he states that Minichihr IT has brought 
down the malice of heaven over the head of the Khazar tribe :* 
335) ye he mp SOUT ape ge ol Ole GE Uy ob 
Humanity’s redresser of wrongs, King Minichihr who brough 
down the malice of the sphere on the head of the Khazar tri 
In a new victory-ode of the Madras MS. he describes how in the cause of 
Islam the king routed and slaughtered an innumerable pagan army and 
killed its commander in battle.* Finally, in another new victory-ode he 
states that the innumerable pagan hordes of the Qipchiaqs have received 
in the season of spring such wounds from the young king (Minichihr I) 
as once the Alans received from him or as the Byzantines received from 
Alp Arslan‘ (when he took captive at Malazgird in 1071 the Roman 
Emperor, Diogenes Romanus) : 
Stl Ole tl Sy Smale ty Ae lac oly si = 
athe Ole b ype niet pF old Gig Oy OSes 
cls Oey! ell ewe 5! ogy aT dylo ele Ol eam >» oli » 5 
cutls lye SK ol Oye pe Ole i oF BPN ope pyle’ 
tls OV) he gl eT OpT Glad Je 50 ple Ol ols 5 
In spring time, the spring of the king’s good fortune made an 
autumn of the hopes of the enemy. 
Countless were the ene e be troops—and opposing them was 
a king with the sword of victory hanging from his belt. 
With the king’s sword the enemy has received such wounds as 
Byzantium received from the victory of Alp Arslan. 
May I be deemed a pagan if ever the old world had for a king, a 
young man like him. 
The tribe of the Qipchags has now received such an injury from 
the king as the tribe of the Alans once received through his 
pe effort. 
1. Diwdn-i-Falaki, v. 810-811. 
2. Madras Diwan. 
3. Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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That the Qipchags were defeated by Minichihr II is certain. But what 
about the defeat of the Khazars and the Alans recorded by Falaki ? 
What about Falaki’s words: “ victories and conquests in the cause of 
religion" ? And the significant expression : “ crowning victory ’’ ? Can 
it be that Mindchihr II obtained more than one victory over the pagans ? 
If so, did he defeat the same tribe of the Qipchigs twice or different 
tribes on different occasions ? 

Variously written as Qibchaq, Qifchag, Khifchag or Khifchakh, 
the Turkish tribe of the Qipchaqs, called by the Russians Polowtzi, 
appear in history for the first time in 514/1120' as allies of the Georgians : 
David, the Restorer, had brought into Georgia through the Pass of the 
Alans (Darial) 40,000 Qipchags and 5000 slaves converted to Christianity 
and he had recruited a standing army from among the Alans and Qipchags.” 
By marrying a Qipchaq princess and by constructing fortresses in the 
Darial giving him direct access to his allies in the north, David had 
consolidated his connection with the Qipchags with whose help he defeated 
a confederate Muslim army and took Tiflis in 515/1121.* Nevertheless, 
the warlike and unruly Qipchags revolted against David in 517/1123.* 

As for the Khazars, Prof. W. Barthold writes:—*® 

“They are a ple of uncertain origin whose original home was 
on the Lower Vielen. The Khazar kingdom was able to assert itself as 
a great power against the Byzantine Empire as well as the Caliphate. 
When this biialoe terminated is uncertain: the last mention of the 
Khazars in Ibnu’l-Athir is in 1030 A.D. Confusion with the Ghuzz, 
or the Qipchiq is probably responsible for the mention of the 

Khazars in Khaqani ikon 1175 A.D.” 

And as for the Alans, ‘ any peoples entering Georgia from the north 
were called by the Georgian Annalists, Alans. The Alans are a people of 
mixed origin, the leavings of the migrations and disturbances which 
swept the plains to the north of the Caucasus.’”® 

Palaki’s verse, wherein he records the defeat of the Alans : 


cathe OV em gt te BT Op Glad Je alo plo Ol le j 
s — 


is troublesome, for firstly, Falaki may have used Alans in the sense of 
Qipchags and secondly, the word jidd (effort) in the second hemistich 


1. Tbnu'l-Athir, Kdmilu’t- Tawdrikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, vol. X, p. 399. 
* Qibchag is connected with qobuq and explained as a hollow tree-trunk : a legend is told of the 
burth of a boy from a hollow tree-trunk "; W. Barthold, in the Encyclopedia of Islam 
2. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, p. 99. London (1932). 
i. Ibnu'l-Atbir, X, pp. 398-399 
4. Ibid, p. 434; 


wewllet bye yy Sb) clk | cob ilu, oe | Sle y ¢ \ Ge (4) ; 


s. Article on Khazar in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 
6 W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, pp. 30-31, London (1932). 
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can also be read as jadd (grandfather). Accordingly there are four 
possible variants and four ible translations of this verse as follows : 

(i) The tribe of the Qipchagqs has now received such an injury from 
the king as the tribe of the Aldns once received through his effort. 

(ii) ‘The tribe of the Qipchags has now received such an inju 
father the king as the tribe of the Aldns once received from his be or 
ather. 

(tit) The tribe of the Qipchags has now received such an injury 
ian the king as the tribe of the Qipchdgs once received through his 
efjort. 

(iv) The tribe of the Qipchags has now received such an injury 
joa the king as the tribe of the Qipchdgs once received from his grand- 
atnher. 

Of these four alternatives, the second and the fourth are improbable 
for Minichihr’s grandfather, Fariburz was an obscure ruler shining 
only by the reflected light of his grandson, and incapable of injuring 
anybody save himself. And he could certainly not have injured the 
Qipchags for they did not exist in his days: the Qipchigs appear in 
history for the first time in 514/1120 when the grandson of Fariburz 
ascended the throne of Shirwan. Similarly, the third alternative is 
improbable, for to say that the Qipchaqs were injured by Minichihr II 
as they were once injured through his effort is the poorest form of 
expressing a double defeat of the Qipchags by Minichihr II. Summing 
up the evidence, therefore, I think that there were two separate victories 
gained by Minichihr II when he was still young, i.e., in the early years 
of his reign. The first victory was over the Alans of the Central Caucasus 
whose country straddles the Darial Pass— eYisle and who 
must have made incursions into Shirwan territory; then followed a 
brilliant victory over the Qipchags who were tough and sturdy fighters. 
There was, however, no third victory over the Khazars, for the Khazars 
of Falaki, like the Khazars of Khaqani, are no doubt identical with the 
Qipchags. iaPe oe ae 

Having restored order in his own realm, Minichihr I] made his name 
illustrious in the world by his conquest of Arran—so says Khaqani: * 


accl> be 15,2 Olombn gs! ge ici OT camels hy gm Uy OT ceed jg cee! ple 
anita le oil) ply GLE wh ty pl 03) yj) by pb Obl ad 5! 


Is it the cup (of Jamshid) or Orion or the hand of Moses ? Or is it 
the sword of (A) bu’l-Hayja unsheathed by him in the centre of 
the battle ? 

By his conquest of Arran he made his name illustrious in the 
world and he fixed another time for the conquest of ‘Iraq and 
Syria. 


t. Falaki : His Life, Times and Works, p. 21. 
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Reviewing my Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, Prof. V. Minorsky 


wrote ° 
“ Khaqani’s fath-Arrdn may mean an occupation of some parts of 
the country south of the Kur, after the disappearance of Sultan 
Muhammad (d. 1118) whose particular fief was Arran.” 
That was the position in 1930. Now in one of the new odes of the Madras 
MS., while celebrating the state-visit of Mir Tughan Arslan and the 
banquet given in honour of that — by Minichihr II, Falaki 
says that Arslan Abihi being a weakling, Mindchihr II need not lead the 
army against him in person. for if the king decides to take action, and 
gives the word of command Amir Husamu’d-Din can by himself rid the 
province of Arran of a malicious opponent.! 


O12 OAS ore ee PME Ne Th WL) Ae Sey ge SS 
Clee apm me tp Kee tam jel AT gna! de 
OLF nt cmgl pet Se ph Oyj lena AT Oey! Olah ne dren 
OWS gresmerem FAT oy ly Se Sige te jal UR 
Oly) AK 3! Soe opt gf cal aT Ath OT si te by Ge! OE! ge 
OLS 22 5 gm Sil FAT all ple Sol ne A cay 
ONS) Sey le SR jf A ily AS ge jlo 5 SL oye 


When the sky sees thy face, it says to Time: ‘‘ Consider me the 
slave of Minichihr the son of Faridin.” 

Especially since today the guest of honour at thy pleasant banquet 
is the chief and nobleman 

Mir Tughan Arslan—with the stroke of whose sword is laid low 
the ravaging lion in the field of battle. 

Today is Your Majesty's Eid day. It is but proper that you 
may now sacrifice your enemy. 

What rank hath Arslan Abihi that thy flag should be unfurled 
against him in battle? . 

I swear by thy bounty that the Rt. Hon’ble Husimu’d-Din can 
ae m4 him from the face of the earth, shouldst thou give the 
order. 

Make up thy mind and since the time has come, clear the province 
of Arran of a malicious opponent. 

As indicated elsewhere, Nusratu’d-Din Arslin Abih, ruler of 
Maraghah, appears in history for the first time in 530/1135 and died in 
5370/1174; and Mir Tughan Arslan appears as the ruler of Arzan and 
Badlis in 515/1121 and died in 532/1137 ; while Husamu’d-Din, in whose 


1. Madras Diuxin. 
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honour Khaqani also has written the following verses,! was no doubt 
the Commander-in-Chief of Minichihr II: 
et FS gas ele j aS 84 SF edge cp? plane plane }) OS yu OI) 
ee ST ed pint Som oly pail lle pet Sj! GEL 


The stars tremble at the sword of Husimu’d-Din, like a mad dog 
which flies from running water. 
Driven by the sword of mishaps, Khaqani has fled for refuge to 
the ‘Sword of Religion’ (i.e., Husamu’d-Din). 
The combined evidence of Khaqani and Falaki, therefore, leads to the 
obvious conclusion that with the help of Mir Tughan Arslan, ruler of 
Arzan and Badlis, Minichihr II conquered between 530 and 532 A.H./ 
1135 and 1137 A.D. some parts of the country south of the 5 from 
Nusratu’d-Din Arslan Abih, ruler of Mara . But the conquest must 
have been short-lived, forin Minichihr’s own life-time, Arslan Abih had 
ceased to be the weakling that he was and had become a powerful ruler. 


Nusratu’p-Din ArstAn Asin KuiAspax sp. Agsunqur-1-Anmapici 
RULER OF MARAGHAH, 527-570 A.H. 


Nusratu’d-Din Arslan Abih Khasbak must have become ruler of 
Maraghah in 527 A.H. when his father, Aqsunqur-i-Ahmadili? had 
been assassinated by the Ismailis ;* but the first actual mention of him is in 
530 A.H. when he was at Baghdad to help the caliph al-Rashid Billah 
against Sultan Mas‘id.* Curiously both a and his brother, Jawuli, 
bore the sobriquet of “‘lion-tamer” : the one in its Turkish form— 
Arslan Abih ; the other in its Persian form—Shirgir. The early years of 
the rule of Arslan Abih are clouded in obscurity. It is uncertain whether 
his father, whose 3000 or 4000 troops had been defeated by David the 
Restorer inside Shirwan territory in 525 A.H., had entered Shirwan as 
an ally or opponent of Minichihr I1;° but Arslan Abih, even in the 
early weak years of his rule, must have cast covetous eyes on Shirwan, 
for on the occasion of the visit to Shirwan of Mir Tughan Arslan who 
died in 532 A.H. and consequently in an ode written between 527 A.H. 
and 532 A.H., Falaki says that Arslan Abib. is such a weakling that it is 
not necessary for Minichihr II to lead the army against him in person : 
his general, Husamu’d-Din could by himself sweep Arslan Abih off the 
face of the earth—" so let the king decide and seize this opportune time 
to rid the province of Arran of a malicious opponent.’”* 


1. Kulliydt-i-Khdgdni, p. 586, Teheran edition. 

2. G7 is white and A~ is a bird of prey. Similarly (| J is a black bird of prey. 
3. Ibnu’l-Athir, sub anno, 528 A.H. 

4. Ibid., sub anno, 530 A.H. 

5. Falaki: His Life, Times and Works, pp. 18-19. 

6. Diwdn-i-Falaki, vol. IL. 
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Arslan Abih next emerges on the scene as a powerful overlord working 
hand in glove with Ildiguz. In 548 A.H. Muhammad, the Seljiq Sultan, 
sent him the head of Khasbak b. Balangari who had given the throne 
to Muhammad by deposing Malikshah. Replying that the murder of a 
benefactor was the height of ingratitude, Arslan Abih and IIdiguz marched 
on Hamadin and put Sulayman on the throne. The incapacity and 
drunkenness of the new monarch provoked a revolt which culminated in 
Muhammad's re-ascension to the throne with the support of his erstwhile 
opponents, Arslin Abih and Ildiguz.' A dispute ween these two 
powerful amirs was pacified in the following year, in 549 A.H., by a 
strange gift of Sultin Muhammad, namely an equal distribution amongst 
them of Adharbayjan with the exception of Ardabil. Thereafter, Tabriz 
became Ahmadili territory. 

The death of Sultan Muhammad in 554 A.H. led to fresh quarrels 
between the two rival amirs. Sultan Arslan ascended the throne with the 
help of his step-father, Ildiguz ; and Arslan Abih pressed the claims of 
his ward, a minor son of Muhammad. A fierce battle in 556 A. H. at 
Safid-Rad gave the victory to Arslan Abih and his ally Shah-i-Arman 
over the forces of Ildiguz led by his son Pahlawin.? Later in the same 
year, Arslan Abih sent 5000 men to support Amir Inanj, ruler of Rayy 
who was fighting Ildiguz, but the latter gained the upper hand. Thereafter 
to meet the Georgian menace in Arran and Adharbayjan, Arslan Abih 
and Ilidiguz united in face of the common foe ; and their combined armies 
recovered in 558 A.H. the chief Muslim centre in Armenia, Dwain, which 
had fallen into Georgian hands.* In 563 A.H., however, Arslan Abih 
who had, with the Caliph’s support, revived the claims of the minor son 
of Muhammad, completely fell out with Ildiguz and was signally defeated 
by Pahlawan b. Ildiguz.* Thereafter, nothing is known of Arslan Abih 
save that his death is recorded by Ibnu’l-Athir in 570 A.H.° 


Amir TuGHAN ArRSLAN 
Amir Tughan Arslan Shamsu’d-Dawlah, the Humpback ( ~+Y! ) 


son of Husdmu’d-Dawlah Tumtigin, is mentioned by Fariqi in 515 A.H. 
1121 A.D. as the ruler of Arzan and Badlis, and in occupation of the city 
of Dwain. The Urtugid Najmu’d-Din Ghazi, leader of the confederate 
army which was proceeding to Tiflis to defend the city against an 


1. M. Th. Houtsma, Histoire des Seldjoucides de I'Irag, Ar. text, pp. 211-213. 
2. Ibnu'l-Agbir, sub anno, 556 A.H. 

3. Ibid., sub anno, 558 A.B. 

4. Tbnu'l-Atbir, sub anno, 563 A.H. 


s. Ibid., sub anno, 570, A.H. See A. H. Kasrawi, Forgotten Rulers, vol. Il, pp. 119-125, Teheran, 1929. 
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impending attack by David the Restorer, had requested Amir Tughin 

Arslan to invest Tiflis from the East side :* 
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Ibnu’l-Qalanisi states that Amir Tughan Arslan died in 532 A.H. 

in Badlis and was succeeded by his son Qurti :* 
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Hani Hasan. 
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1. History of Damascus by Ibnu'l-Qalanisi ed. H. F. Amedroz, p. 205, Leyden 1908. 
2. Ibid., p. 267. 


























THEORY OF “MATTER” AND “SPIRIT” 
AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
EGYPTIAN POETRY OF THE FATIMIDE PERIOD* 


USLIM writers of the literary history of the Arabs believe that 
the poems of Ibn Hani of Spain in praise of Mo’‘iz-bi-dinillah 
al-Fatimi and the works of the Egyptian poets of Fatimide period 

are the worst specimens of hyperbole, which cannot be traced in any other 
period of the literary advancement of the Arabs. In their opinion all 
these poets are infidels because they have associated with the objects of 
their praise the qualities which, they say, belong to God. The ancient 
writers eiehien team taken no notice of the panegyrics of the Egyptian 
poets. ‘Imadul-Isphahani has excluded every praise poem from his work 
on the literary progress of Arabia and he has openly confessed that he 
has purposely done it because ‘‘ he has detected in them the germs of 
infidelity and heresy.” 

This attitude was maintained practically by every writer and the 
result of it was that, with the exception of a few verses scattered here and 
there, the whole literature of the Fatimide period was lost. 

Fortunately for us we have been able to trace two “‘ diwans "’ (poetical 
works), a few complete ‘ qasidas’’ and some books of the “ da‘is” 
(missionaries) of the Isma‘ili order and a few of their set speeches for 
public oration. These works reveal the spirit of the literature of this 
period. This is not all. We can also appreciate the difficulties which 
the ancient writers may have experienced in understanding the doctrines 
of this Muslim sect which exercised a considerable influence over the 
Muslim thought, particularly in the fourth, fifth, and the sixth centuries 
of the Hhjri era. 


* This speech was delivered by Dr. Kamil Hussain of Fuadul Awwal University on 2gth July, 1948, in 
the 21st Orientalists Conference held at Paris. It is rendered in English by Prof. Jawad Masgati. 
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We can safely say that the theory of ‘mathal’ and ‘ mamthdal’ 
that is the ‘ matter ’ and the ‘ spirit "or the ‘ form’ and its ‘ substance ’ 
the ‘light’ and its ‘luminary’ the ‘visible’ and the ‘ invisible’ the 
* external ’ and the ‘ internal’ is the central point of the Ism4’ili doctrines. 
If we can understand this we can easily follow not only the implication 
of the esoteric meaning but also the whole panegyric literature of the 
Fatimide period. 

This theory, the Ismia‘ilis believe, can easily be inferred from the 
fact that God has created heaven and earth and what is between the 
two as percéptible things in order that they should lead us to the 
imperceptible. God, they say, wants us to think seriously of these things. 
This is testified by the verse which says “‘ On earth there are signs for those 
who are firm in their faith, nay they are also present in your ownselves, 
do you not see ?’’! The same idea is expressed by another verse which 
says ‘ Behold in the creation of heaven and earth and the change of the 
day and night there are signs for men of understanding.’’® 

Mo’ayyeduddin Hibatullah Shirazi who died in 470 Hijri says, “‘ God 
has created everything in twins, perceptible and imperceptible, matter 
and spirit, form and substance, and this is the central point in the order 
of His creation.”’ He develops this point in his public discourses known 
as Majdlis in which he says, ‘‘ Everything has created consists of 
‘mathal”’ and ‘mamthdl’ that is, ‘matter’ and ‘spirit,’ ‘form’ 
and its ‘substance,’ ‘ visible’ and ‘ invisible.’ 

Man’s body then is ‘mathal’ and his soul or the mind is ‘ mamthil.’ 
This world is ‘ mathal’ and the next world is ‘mamthil.’ The sun, 
the moon and the stars on whom depends our life on earth are all living 
beings, they are ‘ mathals’’ and the inner power which is responsible for 
their functioning and their influence on the world is ‘ mamthil.’ 

The IsmA’‘ilis take these mathals as a ladder for climbing the spiritual 
regions. This philosophy, they say, is the essence of their religious 
instructions. They maintain that religion is made after the pattern of 
the laws which govern the world. In this connection they quote the 
Prophet who says, ‘‘ God has founded religion on the model of His 
creation. It is through His creation that man is led to religion and 
through religion he is led to God Himself.” Mo’ayyed quotes in his 
Majalis two Quranic verses which run as follows: 1. “‘ We have created 
everything in twins.” 2. ‘‘ God has created all things in twins.’’ From 
these verses it clearly follows that the perceptible heavenly bodies must 
have their counterparts which must be imperceptible and which must 
belong to the other world. Hence the counterpart of this earth must be 
another one. This one must be vocal, intelligent and perfect. In another 
Majlis he says. “ Since we have to live in this world it is natural that 
** mathal ”’ of the religion of God must be this world which consists of 





1. AzzAriat, 20, 21. 
2. Al-i-Imran. 
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heaven and earth, and what is between the two.’ Elsewhere he says 
this interpretation explains the proper relations between religion and the 
world. ; 

While commenting on the well-known tradition of the Prophet, ‘ Iam 
the city of knowledge and ‘Ali the Gate of it '’ Mo’ayyed points out that 
knowledge means the knowledge of interpretation which is a science for 
establishing the true relation between the external laws and their counter- 
parts, the esoteric ones. In other words it is the knowledge of the two 
spiritual authorities and two physical ones. 

He says in his diwan, “We communicate with ourselves, nay the 
whole world, the earth and the sky by the help of the Imam who illumines 
the believers and subjugates the disbelievers.’’ In another place he is 
reported to have said ‘* Such and such a man believes in our doctrines of 
the Imamat because we tied him down to our religion by bringing the 
faith, and by making the world both the ‘ matter’ and the ‘ spirit’ speak 
to him about the truth of our religion.” 

He throws further light on this in his Majdlis by saying that the person 
who is entitled to interpret is one who explains the laws of religion along 
with their hidden meanings and makes the “ matter’ and the “ spirit ” 
proclaim the truth of our religion. 

In this connection says a “ da‘i’’ known as Thigatul-Ilmam and 
‘Alam-ul-Islam that is, the ‘trustworthy agent of the Imam and the flag 
of Islam’ in the sixth discourse of the Majdlis-ul-Mustansiriyah, 
“ Proclamation of truth and the science pertaining to that are available 
in this world but they are nothing more than external. Their esoteric 
part is the paradise which God has promised. This does not belong to 
the material world and is not visible. Ahmed Hamid-ud-din ibn ‘Abdullah 
Kirmani who died in 412 Hijri says in his book ‘ Rahatul-‘Aql,’ ‘‘ Natural 
phenomenon was the basis of the Prophet's system of education. He drew 
the attention of the people to the existence of all-pervading divine law 
which governed the Universe. He pointed out to them how every thing 
created in this world reminds one of its creator. He laid emphasis on the 
fact that there is nothing in this world which runs its own course and 
whose movements are not governed by a definite law.” 

By this method he led them step by step to the recognition of religious 
laws and the agents appointed by God to execute them. 

Kirmani has treated the subject of equilibrium between religion and 
the world so elaborately that there is nothing in his book which does not 
refer to it. It looks as if he has composed the book for no other purpose 
in view than proving the theory of equilibrium between religion and the 
world. 

In short to make use of one’s intelligence in finding out the equilibrium 
between religion and the world and to understand things perceptible in 
order to seize the imperceptible is the theory which is known as the 
theory of mathal and mamthil. The Isma‘ilis have taken great pains to 
find out this equipoise between religion and the world. They think that 
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ignored. 


is intended by it is ‘ mamthil.’ 


‘mamthil’ of this Jannat which is mathal. 


The former is like honey and the latter is like a bee sting.” 


the word.” 


the theory of mathal and mamthil. 


beliefs. 


‘Sabiq,’ the foremost. They apply to it qualities which the 
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the religious literature of all other sects in Islam which is lacking in the 
treatment of this important point is trash. They think that all these 
sects particularly the Sunnis have a voluminous literature on material 
things but nothing on the spiritual side which they have fearfully 


Mo’ayyed ridicules their beliefs and says in a verse ‘ The reward 
of God is a hidden thing the like of which cannot be traced in the visible 
world. What God has promised in the holy book is a ‘ mathal ’ and what 


It logically follows that all the verses of the Qur’aén which describe 
the reward of God for the virtuous as ‘ jannat’ need an interpretation 
that is explanation of the inner meaning of Jannat in order to know the 


W.th regard to the Sirdtul-Mustaqim that is the right path, Mo’ayyed 
says, ‘‘ People always question as to what is meant by this ‘Sirat’ ? 
No intelligent person can be satisfied with its externa meaning. Seek 
the help of mamthil, that is, its esoteric meaning and not the mathal. 


In other words he says, “ If you want to know what ‘ Sirat’ means, 
try to find out the ‘mamthdal’ and pay no attention to the ‘ mathal,’ 


Again he says, ‘“* What we see of water or fire here, is nothing but the 
mathal, the mamthil is something else. In short all the mater al things 
we see here are mathals and their mamthils belong to ‘Alam malakit 
or ‘Alam-deen that is the spiritual world.” If we make a thorough 
study of Isma‘ili literature and of their missionaries we shall find that 
their belief in the two spiritual authorities and the two physical ones is of 
primary importance and is of much help to us in the understanding of 


If the doctrines of the Ismia‘ilis are analysed, it becomes evident 
that they are true disciples of Neo-Platonism which has exercised so much 
influence over a number of Islamic sects. To illustrate it, we may quote 
the works of Ja‘far ibn Mansir, al-Qadi Nu'man, Aba Hatim-al-Razi 
Aba Ya‘qib Sijistani, Naisaburi, al-Kirmani and al-Mo’yyed, which 
are full of neo-platonic philosophy presented in the form of Islamic 


All the Isma‘ili missionaries without any difference of opinion maintain 
that the first thing God brought into existence is the Pen which they call 


philosophers apply to Logos. In addition to this the Ismi‘ilis add 
"Asmaul-Husna ‘the best names of God.’ They exclude God from all 
these attributes and believe that God is above being defined in such 
terms. They quote in support, the tradition of the Prophet which is as 
follows: “‘ The first thing which God brought into existence was Logos.”’ 
He ordered it to proceed further and it went forward; Then He said 
*‘ | swear by my greatness I have not created anything greater than you. 
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Through you I shall reward the virtuous and punish the wicked.’ 

The Pen or Logos consequently, according to the Isma‘ilis, is the 
highest of spiritual agents of God and nearest to Him. 

The Pen was foollwed by the Tablet ( ¢+ ) which they call 
‘at-taliy.. They apply to this the same attributes which the 

hilosophers apply to the Universal Soul. The Pen and the Tablet, they 
Coeier stand for the ‘word’ from which proceeded the world. The 
word kun in the Qur'an refers to this. 

A Quranic verse says ‘‘ When God wants to create anything He says 
‘kun’ that is let there be and there it is." The word kun of this verse 
which is responsible for the whole creation of God, the IsmA‘ilis believe, 
is made up of Q (3) which stands for the Pen or Sabig or ‘Aql-i-Kul and N () 
which stands for the tablet or Tali or Nafs-i-kul. The verse beginning with 
the Nan and Qalam is explained in the light of the meaning of the word 
kun. The Isma‘ilis believe in three more agents and they are Jadd, 
Fath and Khayal which are represented by Mika’il, Israfil and Jibra’il. 

The Prophet is reported to have said ‘‘ Between me and God there are 
five Hudid.” The IsmA‘ilis believe that by five Hudid the Prophet 
means Jibra’il, Israfil and Mika'il and the Pen and the Tablet 

These five according to them are spiritual agents which they call 
mamthdl and their counterparts on earth are five physical agents which 
in their terminology are called mathals. Hence the Prophet in his times 
is the mathal of ‘ Aql,’ the Logos, the Wasi is the mathal of the Universal 
Soul and three groups of di‘is are the mathals of Jibra’il, Israfil and 
Mika’'il. 

They further maintain that every physical agent possesses the 
qualities of his spiritual counterpart. 

Thus when the Prophet dencated Ganattiie world the Imams descending 
from him inherited these qualities and they became the mathal of 
Universal Reason and their hujjats became the mathals of the Universal 
Soul. 

Now when we have mastered the theory of mathal and mamthil, 
it will not be difficult for us to enter into the spirit of the poems written 
in praise of the Fatimide Imams. 

The poets of the Imams in order to curry favour with them were 
anxious to study the Isma‘ili doctrines. Some of them actually believed in 
these doctrines and others wrote with no other object in view than the 
courting of royal patronage. The qasidah of Iskandrani known as 
‘Dhiatuldauhah ’ and the poems of Tamim ibn-al-Mu‘izz and Mo’ayyed- 
fid-din are the specimens of the writings of those who believed in these 
doctrines and the poems of outsiders such as Abi Hasinatul Ma‘arri and 
Imaratul Yamini, etc., illustrate the exuberance of patronage-mongers. 
In the light of these observations if we read the poems of these poets we 


shall find that in praising the Imams they have attached to them the | 


qualities of ‘Aql, the Universal Reason. For instance Iskandrani says, 
“ The Imams of the religion of God continue from the date when religion 
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made its appearance. The guiding lights of the people existed before the 

world was created.” 

The poet praises the Imams in these words because he believes that 
they are mathal of the Universal Reason. He maintains that these lights 
existed before the worid came into existence. Again when he says that 
these Imams have continued to exist ever since religion appeared on 
earth. By religion he does not mean necessarily Islam, he means all the 
systems of religion which the various prophets established on earth. 
All the prophets as a class according to the IsmA‘ilis are the ‘ mathal ' 
of the Universal Reason. Same is the case with the Imams. Hence the 
Imams in the cycle of Muhammad are like the Imims in previous cycles. 

This makes clear to us the poet’s point of view that the Imams have 
continued to exist from the time Religion was established on earth. 

Al-‘Amr Tamim says :— 

“ Unlike the kings of the world you have a holy soul encaged in human 
body. You are a powerful luminary whose light in human body exceeds 
the lights of the sun and the moon. You are the first cause which 
preceded the creation of ‘ Hayula’ the mattter without form and which 
preceded the spreading of the carpet of earth. Unlike men you are 
united with God and among men you are the greatest authority. Had you 
not desired to stay in this world among the people of this world, you 
would have been made the master of the bright stars in heaven.” 

The poet here speaks about the creation of the Imam. The body of 
the Imam in the point of matter is like the body of all other human beings. 
But his spirit is exactly like his mamthil which belongs to the spiritual 
world. It is for these reasons that the poet calls the Imam the manifesta- 
tion of the first cause, the Universal Reason which existed long before the 
world came into existence. Since to God, of all His agents on earth or in 
heaven, Universal Reason is the nearest, the Imam who is the matha! 
of the Universal Reason is also nearest. It automatically follows that the 
Imam being the mathal of Universal Reason, his position is just the same 
as that of his mamthdl, the Universal Reason through whom God, 
according to the well-known tradition, will judge man and reward or 
punish him as the case may be. 

Again when the poet says that if the Imam had not chosen to stay in 
this world he would have become the master of heavens, he wants to 
convey to us the idea that the Imam, being the mathal of Un versal 
Reason, would have occupied the position of his mamthial, the Universal 
Reason. He puts the same idea ina different form by saying, ‘‘ You 
possess every type of greatness ; you have brought into existence what 
was non-existent before.” In his praise of the Imam the poet invests 
him with all the qualities of oetteéticnn which are the peculiarities of 
Universal Reason. The reason is very simple. The Imam is the mathal 
of the Universal Reason through which the world has come into existence. 

He repeats the same idea when he says, “ Congratulations ; God is 
above you and you are above the Universe.’” What he means to say is 
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this :—-No one is above the Imam. The one who is above him is God. 
Since the Im4m is the mathal of the Universal Reason, everything that 
exists on earth is below his rank and therefore subordinate to him. 

There is another verse of the same poet which is still more expressive 
of the above idea. He says, ‘‘ You are the choicest of God's creatures on 
earth, you are the manifestation of divine secret."’ The divine secret 
here stands for Universal Reason which is the mamthil of the Imam. 

If we makea critical study of the diwan of Al-Mo’ayyed Shirazi a well- 
known IsmA‘ili missionary whose religious dispute with Abu’'l ‘Ala‘ 
al-Ma‘arri occupies an important chapter in the literary history of the 
Arabs, we are astonished to find that the whole of his diwan is interspersed 
with the Isma‘ili doctrines. Not a single one of his qasidas in praise 
of the Im4ms is free from the Isma‘ili terminology. Hence it is difficult 
to understand his poetry unless we keep in view the theory of mathal 
and mamthil. 

At times he says unequivocally that the Imam is the Pen. For 
instance when he says, ‘‘ You are the Pen and the Tablet of true religion ; 
you are indeed the Pen and the Tablet of God,’’ he means that in religious 
matters he stands in place of the Pen and the Tablet whichare his mam- 
thal in the spiritual world. This is because before he attains to the 

ition of the de facto Imam he occupies the rank of the nearest 
Puiiat which is the ‘ mathal’ of the Tablet. When he rises to the rank 
of the Imam he becomes the ‘ mathal’ of the Pen. 

In mourning the loss of Imamul Zahir bin Hakim, the poet says, 
“He was the manifestation of the perpetual Pen ; he came down from 
the Prophet and ‘Ali. He flew to heavens from the horizon from which 
he had descended and to which he resembled in essence.” 

The Imam then is a branch of the lofty tree and the prophethood 
which stands for the Pen and the Tablet. 

In praise of Almustansir, the poet says, ‘‘ We return to you for giving 
account of our actions and fortunate is he with whom you are pleased. 
It is you who reward those who ought to be rewarded and punish those 
who ought to be punished.” This refers to the well-known tradition of 
the Prophet according to which God will reward and punish people as 
the case may be through ‘Agl-i-Kul the Universal Reason which 1s the 
‘mamthil’ of the Imam. The poet has borrowed this idea from the 
tradition and incorporated it in the above two couplets. 

Ja‘far bin Mansdr-al-Yamani says in his book ‘ Sarairul Nutaga’ 
that ‘Aql, that is, Universal Reason isthe prototype of Adam. This being 
the case God will not take notice of man’s deeds unless he approaches 
Him through Adam. He will not reward or punish anyone except through 
him. By this is meant Adam breathes through every spokesman of the 
Qur'an, the Prophet and the Imam of his times. Hence God will not 
acknowledge good deeds unless they are brought to Him through Imam. 
He will not listen to any invocation unless it is made through him. He 
will not pay heed to any intercession unless it is made through him. 
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He praises the Imam in terms which are exclusively used for Al-‘Aql, 
the Universal Reason. For instance he says “ His face is the face of God 
and he is the manifestation of the absolute truth.” Revelation supports 
this statement. In another place, he says, ‘I bear testimony to the fact 
that you are the face of God which gives lustre to the faces of believers.” 

Again when he gives a description of the Imam’s ce at Cairo, he 
says “ It is hell fire to his enemies and ise for his friends. It is a 
residing place of one who is the face of , and the tongue of Muhammad 
and his dagger.” 

When he describes the position of the ‘dai’ in the physical world 
and his mamthil in the spiritual world, the poet makes him say, ‘‘ I am a 
man in appearance but an angel in reality; men of insight alone can 
understand this. When he wants to praise his Imim, he says ‘ You are 
the qiblah for the souls whether it is the East or the West, the face of 
every one is turned towards you.” 

He makes this matter more clear in his Majdlis by saying, ‘‘ That 
man should bend his head to and mutter before a house of stones which is 
devoid of feeling and sense, looks abominable. But the fact is that man 
being the body plus the soul, it is in the fitness of things that body which 
is made of earth, should bendtothe giblah which should also be made of 
earth and his soul which is capable of probing into the mysteries of God, 
Prophet and the scriptures should turn to a higher qgiblah that is the 
spiritual agents.” 

This is what he says about prayers. With regard to Hajj, he says 
“ The object of pilgrimage is to visit a place which is the most honoured 
spot of God on the face of earth. Externally Ka‘ba is the place of such 
honourable position. But internally it is its mamthdl, the hujjat of God 
(Imam) who is the most honoured of all the creatures of God and who is the 
qiblah of the souls.’’ The writer closes the discussion here with the 
remark that if he were to quote verses from the diwan of Mo’ayyed fid-din 
in support of this theory of mathal and mamthil, the matter will be too 
unwieldy for him to manage 

Qadi Nu‘man says in his book ‘ Tavil Da’imul Islam,’ ‘ The inner 
meaning of rukii’, a technical term for bending down in prayers, is 
acceptance of the invitation of God to acknowledge the spiritual and 

hysical agents of God. The esoteric significance of tasbeeh in ‘ ruki‘ 
is the belief that God is above being compared with any one of His agents. 
In explaining the meaning of the expression ‘ Sami‘ -allah-o-liman-Hamidah 
Qiadi Nu‘man says," He who accepts the invitation of God to acknowledge 
His agents must necessarily thank Him for the favour He has conferred 
on him by introducing him to His agents. Hence the ‘ dd‘i’ exhorts 
his followers to thank God Who acknowledges their thanks and Who is 
well acquainted with their beliefs. 

A well-known poet of the Fatimide period says : 

‘‘ Be submissive here, for this is the sels for God. Be respectful in 
your talk, for, the face of God, the mouthpiece of God is here. He is 
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the one Who manifests Himself at every time. Our Lord sends His 
greetings to him.”” We see here that the poet not unlike Mo’yyed, praises 
the Imam in terms which are applicable only to the Universal Reason. 
Practically every Fatimide poet who has written some thing in praise of 
the Imams has used phraseology which can appropriately be used only 
for the Universal Reason which is the ‘ mamthil’ of the Imam. 

Another poet Aba Hasinatul Ma‘arri (d. 957 A.H.) says “‘ The palace of 
Imam Abi Tamim is Ka‘bah. Its right side is the pillar of Ka‘bah or 
Maqim-Ibrahim of the Ka‘bah. Similarly, the poet Imira says on the 
day when the Imam made his appearance and the angels stood in a row to 
guard him Jibrail spoke out with the help of your tongue things which 
could smash to pieces solid rocks.” 

What is meant by Ka‘ba or Qibla hasalready been explained in detail. 
Thus we see how far the Isma‘ili theory of mathal and mamthil has 
influenced the poetry of the Fatimide period. We go a step further and 
proclaim with emphasis that even among the writers of other Islamic 
countries, there is a very large number of them whose works betray the 
influence of this theory and other IsmA‘ili beliefs on them. 

This was because the dd‘is of that period were great enthusiasts 
and had broadcast the Ismi‘ili doctrines in every nook and corner of the 
world. If they could not convert everyone, few could escape the influence 
of the Isma‘ili doctrines that they preached with skill and ability. 

Let us take the case of Abu’l ‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, an eminent money, ans 
poet of this period. He lived in a place where he was surrounded by 
people who were staunch IsmiA‘ilis. The ‘ dd‘is’ were in full swing. His 
dispute with one of the powerful da‘is of this period is a well-known 
fact. If he did not become out and out an Ismi‘ili, we are sure about one 
thing that is the influence of IsmA‘ili doctrines over him. If we study the 

hilosophy of al-Ma‘arri side by side with the works of the da‘is we shall 
” able to see the extent to which the Isma‘ili doctrines have permeated 
his writings. 

Again if we were to attempt to understand the mysticism of the 
sifis and their poetry with the help of the IsmA‘ili literature, all their 
mysteries will be revealed to us. The reason is not far to seek. The 
sufistic utterances and Ismi‘ili beliefs are so closely connected that they 
look almost identical. 

In short a critical study of the books written by the Isma‘ili ‘ dd‘is’ 
will introduce us to a new phase of the literary and intellectual life of the 
Muslims in the middle ages. 


Jawap Masagati. 
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BN SINA Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn, (Hebrew Aven Sina, Latin Avicenna) 
was born in 980 A.C. in Afshana near Bukhara and died in 1037, 
at the comparatively early age of 57, at Hamadan, where his, 

grave used to be pointed out until recently. I hope it is still preserved 
and looked after. He was thus just twenty when the tenth century A.C. 
closed and the eleventh began. In the half of the eleventh century 
Muslim scholars showed even greater intellectual activity than in the 
second half of the tenth after a temporary set-back. Ibn Sina and 
al-Birani were the foremost scientists and philosophers of this period— 
though men like Ibn Yanus, Ibn Haitham, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa and Al-Karkhi, 
in their particular spheres of activity, especially the first two, have left 
almost equally brilliant records. 

While Ibn Yanus was one of the greatest practical astronomers and 
Ibn Haithim one of the most illustrious physicists (both theoretical and 
practical) of all times and nationalities, AL Birani and Ibn Sina enjoyed 
a far greater reputation and popularity owing to their wider fields of 
investigation and grasp of general principles of science and philosophy. 

Al-Biraini was favoured with a longer span of life (973-1048), was 
more of a discoverer and investigator of the modern type, endowed with a 
more critical or analytical spirit and keen on scientific adventure. Ibn 
Sina was an equally great genius, his intellectual faculties developed 
at an earlier age, but he was not destined to live very long. He represented 
the synthetic spirit aimed at systematizing all knowledge till then 
accumulated—Aristotelian, neo-platonic, Arabic and Persian; and 
succeeded remarkably well in his attempt. The two knew each other 
fairly well but their activities lay in different channels. Ibn Sina, though 
pre-eminently a physician, has left his impress not only on practical 
medicine, but on physics, metaphysics, logic, psychology and even 
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chemistry and meteorology. Near the end of his busy life, while living at 
Hamadan he evinced a keen interest in astronomy and has left records 
of observation that still await careful re-investigation and correct 
interpretation. He indulged in poetry also and written some 
remarkable poems in Arabic. He and al-Birani wrote mostly in Arabic, 
but knew Persian equally well. Al-Birdni learnt, in addition, Sanskrit 
while he was in India. 

Abi-Bakr-Muhammad Ibn-Zakariya al-Razi (the Rhazes of 
Latin writers, 850-923) was more of a physician than Ibn Sina, 
but the latter was more of a philosopher and his work endured 
much longer. Philip K. Hitti in his ‘History of the Arabs,’ 
says ‘In Ibn Sina, physician, philosopher, philologist and 
poet: Arab science culminates, and is, one might say, incarnated.” 

hile hardly twenty he had an opportunity of curing the Samani Sultan 
Nah bin Mansir of Bukhara, who reigned from 976 to 997 A.C., and in 
acknowledgment of the service was welcome to have full access to the 
well-stocked royal library. Endowed with extraordinary powers of 
assimilation and a raise retentive memory, Ibn Sina mastered 
the contents of this library and in his twenty-first year of age began to 
systematize the accumulated knowledge of his predecessors and to 
express his views in writing in a masterly manner. 

Al-Qifti, Ibn-abi-Usaybi‘ah and Ibn Khallikan have described a 
number of Ibn-Sina’s writings. Al-Qifti mentions 21 major and 24 
minor works. Including his tracts and monographs on various branches 
of philosophy, medicine, geometry, theology, philology and art the 
number rises to 99. He was thus an encyclopedist in the fullest sense of 
the word. Among his poems his ode describing the entry of the soul 
into the body from the higher regions is well known and is still memorized 
by young students in Arabic schools. 

His most important works are : Kitdb-al-Shifa’ (Latin Sanatio), and 
al-Qdniin fi-al-Tibb (Latin Canon). The first is a philosophical treatise 
based on Aristotelian tradition modified by neoplatonic notions and 
Muslim theology. It deals with both so-called theoretical and practical 
branches of knowledge—the theoretical branch being subdivided with 
regard to increasing abstraction into physics, mathematics and metaphysics ; 
and the practical, comprising ethics, economics and politics. 

The second work al-Qdnin fi-al-Tibb is a voluminous encyclopedia 
comprising——it is estimated—about a million words and is a codification 
of both ancient and Muslim learning. In it Ibn-Sina elaborated Galenic 
classifications—e.g., description of 15 qualities of Pain. In virtue of its 
formal perfection and intrinsic value, the Qiniin superseded such master- 
pieces as Abd-Bakr-Muhammad Ibn-Zakariya al-Razi’s al-Hawi (Latin, 
Continens)—-whose fifth edition appeared in Venice in 1542, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas 
al-Majisi’s Kitab-al-Madliki (Liber Regius, written for the Buwahid 
Sultan ‘Adud-al-Dawlah Fanna Khusraw, reigned 948-983 A.C.) and 
even the work of great Galen himself (c 130-c 200 A.C.); and 
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remained supreme for six centuries in Europe and still holds its place 
in the East. In it Ibn-Sina discloses his genius as a keen observer and 
clear thinker. He distinguishes mediastinitis from pleurisy, gives a 
scientific diagnosis of ankylostomiasis and attributes it to a worm in the 
intestines, draws attention to the contagious nature of phthisis and 
spreading of diseases by water and soil. He describes carefully a number 
of skin troubles, sexual diseases and perversions, nervous ailments 
including love-sickness. He more or less accurately analyses many 
psychological and pathological facts, though sometimes incorrectly 
accounted for, owing to lack of adequate data available in his time. The 
materia medica of the Qaniin contains about 760 drugs with outlines of 
pharmacological met . He composed a treatise on cardiac drugs, 
also, hitherto unpublished. 

In the last 30 years of the fifteenth century the Qanin passed through 
15 Latin editions and one Hebrew. Gerard of Cremona was the first 
to translate it inn into Latin in the twelfth century A.C. (Venice 
editions are dated 1544, 1582, 1595; Louvain, 1658, etc.) The Bulaq 
edition of the original Arabic work dated 1877 is pronounced by George 
Sarton to be particularly good. The first Arabic edition of the book 
appeared in Rome in 1593. P. Cameron Gruner has partially translated 
it into English under designation ‘‘ A Treatise on the Canon of Medicine 
of Avicenna,” London, 1930. For general criticisms T. J. de Beer's 
article may be consulted in the Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. 2, pp. 419, 420, 
(1918). Dr. William Osler remarks in his book ‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Medicine (New Haven, 1922, p. 98) that Ibn-Sina’s Qanin has 
remained " a medical bible for a longer period than any other work.” 

Ibn-Sina’s interest in mathematics was philosophical rather than 
technical. “ He explained the casting out of nines and its application to 
the verification of squares and cubes.” He made a translation of Euclid 
and designed a device for increased accuracy in measurement of length 
similar to the Vernier. 

He made a study of various physical problems and expressed his views 
on such abstract topics as motion, contact, force, vacuum, infinity, light 
and heat. He had the insight to see that if the perception of light was 
due to the emission of some sort of ‘ corpuscles’ by the source of light, 
its velocity must be finite. He was well aware of the fact that this velocity 
finite as it is, is far greater than that of sound. Like other Muslim 
scientists of the ein he carried out investigations on the specific gravity 
of different kinds of matter. 

In his treatment of music in Kitdb-al-Shifa’, he improved on 
al-Farabi’s (Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhan, Latin Al-pharabius, 
died in 950 in Damascus) contributions. He discusses megadizing (tad'‘if) 
doubling of frequency in the octave, organizing (tarkib) and introduces 
the fourth and fifth tones in the harmonic scale. ‘ Doubliag with the 
third seems also to have been allowed.” ‘‘ Considering the series of 
consonances represented by the series (n+1)/n, he observed that when 
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n=33 the intervals begin to sound alike, and that above the value =ns54 
the ear is unable to distinguish them. (Note that n=32 corresponds to a 
quarter of a tone)—Sarton.” 

Ibn-Sina’s Arjuza is an Arabic poem consisting of some 1,336 verses 
composed evidently with the object of expressing important facts relatin 
to the ‘ laws’ of health and medical treatment in a manner easily | 
and committed to memory, rather than display his skill in poetry. Various 
commentaries have been written b ter generations of medical 
practitioners and teachers on this work in different languages. 

Among his other important works may be mentio his treatise on 
logic-—Kitdbal-Ishdrat wa-'l-Tanbihdt and another on minerals, which 
along with Aristotle’s Meteorologica and the pseudo-Aristotelian, Liber 
de elementis, became the main source of geological ideas of the Christian 
encyclopedists of the thirteenth century A.C. He did not believe in 
alchemy and rightly conjectured that the chemical processes employed by 
the alchemists were too weak to convert one element into another. 

His hold on the ideas of the rank and file of investigators that drew 
inspiration from his writings was so firm that few dared to dispute what- 
ever had emanated from his fertile brain—and it is likely that in this 
way originality was frustrated, both in the east and west for a long time 
after his death—as happened with Aristotle. But obviously the fault lay 
not with Ibn-Sina or Aristotle ; it lay with their credulous and undiscerning 
or infatuated followers. 

The present writer’s attention was drawn to Ibn-Sina’s observations 
on meteoritical phenomena through their growing importance. Witnessed 
falls of siderites and siderolites (i.e., iron and stony-iron meteorites) 
are rare, in spite of the vigilance of present day scientific investigators. 
Chladni’s celebrated catalogue compiled with great care and labour 
(Ann. de Chemi, 1826) gives several cases on record and among these 
one is referred to, on the authority of Avicenna, observed in 1009 A.C. 
at Juzjan. 

At my request Maulawi Manazir-e-Ahsan Gilani of the Osmania 
University looked into Ibn-Sina’s Kitab al-Shifa’ and furnished me with 
extracts dealing with this subject. The following is a free translation, 
with my own interpretation :.— 

“In the land of the Turks iron and stony masses fall (occasionally) 
from the sky. (While still in the air) they present the apparition of 
arrow-heads,' (sometimes) with branchings.2 They appear curved 
towards the top.* Such bodies fall in the provinces of Jil and Daylam 
also. While falling they are enveloped in luminous trains. In their 
“essence "’ (Arabic jawhar) they are (of the nature) of dry copper.* 


1. The arrow-head refers to the nucleus and coma of meteors 


2. The branching refers to the additional streak line accompanying the pieces resulting from the 
bursting of the parent meteorite 


3. Describes the luminous track of the fireball 
4. This probably is a reference to the greenish yellow light of some very bright bolides. 
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“I tried to melt some of these bodies in Khwarizm, but they refused 
to melt. On heating them in the fire they gave rise to a greenish 
coloured smoke,*? leaving a residue resembling ash ??” 

He further states: ‘I have been informed repeatedly that in our 
own times (about 1009 A.C.) a mass of iron weighing 150 kilograms 
,fell from the air and penetrated into the ground. Before penetrating 
it ricocheted once or twice like a stone striking a wall, and was followed 
‘by a terrible sound.‘ People went out in search of the body that fell 
‘and found it to be a mass of iron. They conveyed it to the governor of 
Juzjan. He communicated the information to the then Sultan of 

urasan §Yamin-al-Dawlah-wa-Amin-al-Millah, Abi-al-Qisim, 
Mahmid bin Subuktagin (the famous Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni, 
999-1030 A.C.). Mahmiid ordered that the fallen mass be brought to 
his court; if its heavy weight precluded the transportation of the 
entire body, a portion of it may be removed and submitted. As it was 
by no means easy to carry the entire mass, people tried to break a piece 
off it and send the same to the Sultan. But whatever instrument was 
used to saw or drill, it got broken. However, somehow a piece was 
removed from the mass and forwarded to the Sultan, who expressed his 
wish to get a sword-blade prepared from it, but this could not be 
accomplished.* Some assert that this mass that fell from the sky was 
composed of small rounded bodies resembling jawars’ (Arabic for 
foodgrain), closely packed together.” 

e then adds:—‘ Faqgih Aba ‘Abd-allah ‘Abd-al-Wahid bin 
Muhammad of Juzjan,* who is my pupil, was an eye-witness to all these 
phenomena and states that the sword-blades of Yaman are generally 
made out of this kind of iron and Arabian poets have sung verses in 
praise of them. ” 

A venerable person from the government of Isphahan, named Abd 
Mansiir Hurmuz Diyar bin Mishkwar, a near relation of Amir Ja‘far 
Muhammad bin Dastharar, says that a body similar to this mass of iron* 
fell from the air in the mountains of Tabaristan, but it was a huge stone. 
*(Note:—This report on meteorite falls was read by a past president of the Meteo- 

ritical Society at its last meeting on 7th September, 1949, at the Univer- 


sity of South California, Los Angeles, U.S.A. on my behalf, as 1 could not 
attend the meeting myself.] 


. Evidently these bodies were aerolites. 

. Probably the sulphurous smoke of the troilites of which the meteorites were composed. 
. The ash is presumably the siliceous matter of the aerolites. 

The sound was undoubtedly due to the bursting of the bolide. 

. A well-known fact about the rigidity of siderites. 

Probably the body referred to was a siderolite and not a siderite 


This is very probably a reference to the globules of nickel-iron along with chondrites freely 
dispersed in the ly of certain siderolites. 


8. Ibn-Sina’s favourite pupil, known generally as Juzjani, who completed the unfinished autobiog- 
raphy of his master. 
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A more interesting topic attracted my attention when Maulawi Sayyid 
Sulayman Nadvi Sahib’s article on Muslim Observatories was referred 
to me in 1946 for publication in Islamic Culture. The statement that 
Ibn-Sina observed Venus and Mercury as two black dots (or moles) on 
the face of the Sun, while he was working in the observatory founded by 
‘Ala’ud-Dawlah Kakiwiya of Isphahan and placed under the direction 
of Ibn-Sina’s pupil, Aba ‘Ubaid (Islamic Culture, vol. XX, No. 3, 
July, 1946, P. 275), on the authority of Shahzori’s Tarikh-ul-Hukamd, 
and with references to Sharh-i-Chaghmani p. 13 (‘Alwi Press Edition, 
Lucknow), ‘ Abdul ‘Ali Barjandi’s marginal notes on the Sharh (p. 83) 
and Qutbuddin Shirazi’s remarks in his Nihdyat-ul-Idrak fi dirdyat-ul- 
Aflak (composed some time before 683 A.H. corg. to 1284 A.C..,) calls 
for careful investigation and scrutiny. But without the exact date and time 
and place of observation it is by no means possible to pronounce any 
judgment concerning the reliability of the observation. If the date and 

lace turn out to be correct then Ibn-Sina can be credited with the 
fncke of being the first to observe a transit of Venus or of Mercury, 
without the aid of a telescope, anticipating Jeremia Horrocks who 
observed the phenomenon with his telescope, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 24, 1639, from a village 15 miles north of Liverpool. The only other 
explanation, in the absence of these details would be to assume that 
Ibn-Sina observed sunspots. A sunspot to be seen with the naked eye 
must necessarily be fairly large. Arabic records of abnormal rainfalls and 
floods of this period (had there been any) would be a valuable contribution 
to meteorological science. 

In the Islamic Culture article above quoted, Abi Bakr Muhammad 
ibn Yahya Ibn Bajja of Spain (Latin Avempace), who flourished in 
Granada and Saragossa and died at Fas in 533 A.H. corresponding to 
1138 A.C., is also credited with a similar observation seeing two moles on 
the sun just when the sun was rising, which he believed to have been 
Venus and Mercury. - He is further reported to have verified by calculation 
with the help of a zij that the two planets were expected to be close to the 
sun on that particular date. But the most unfortunate defect in all such 
statements is the omission of the exact date and time and place of 
observation. Is it not possible to supply these data ? 


Moup. 
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‘ABDUR RAHIM KHANKHANAN AND HIS HINDI 
POETRY 








HE poetry of ‘Abdur Rahim Khankhan4n is as indistinguishable 

and inseparable from his actual life as colour and fragrance aer 

from a flower. It possesses the same dignity, nobility and 
sensitiveness which marked his own disposition and character. As 
it is the light of the sun that gives lustre to the moon, similarly it is the 
personality of Abdur Rahim Khankhanan that gives all the beauty and charm 
to his poetry. With some poets their art is superior to their personal 
attainments but with A. Rahim opposite is the case. His personality is 
more picturesque and grand than his poetry. God reveals Himself through 
His creation and a great creative genius brings out His ownself in the 
rhythmical feats of his fancy and art. 

The life-story of a poet and for that matter a great man is worse than 
useless if it does not inspire our vision and fancy. It is his greatness 
that unfolds itself in the sublimity of art and action and thereby harms 
our conception. All this story will be useless if it does not bring us face 
to face with his immeasurable self. Everything insignificant and small, 
dull and uneventful attains beauty and colour, meaning and importance 
in the light of his infinite personality. 

It is curious how certain stories about the high and great get afloat 
in the air and become a talk of people of all classes for generations. They 
look, on their very face, whimaieal and unbelievable and yet everybody 
takes them for granted as though instinctively and does not feel disposed 
to disbelieve them totally or dismiss them as altogether untrue. Is not 
greatness itself fantastic and therefore unbelievable ? If it had been 
believable how could it inspire our wonder ? Greatness by nature is 
elusive and undefinable and human intellect finds it impossible to un- 
derstand it in terms simple and familiar and when it tries to attain the 
unattainable the supernatural in man reveals itself in stories of fantastic 
and unbelievable nature. 

The name of Khankhan4n isas well known inthe history of the Moghul 


period in India as in that of Hindi literature. He was a man of genius 
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and action. He was both a poet and a soldier. He was as mighty in the 
wielding of his sword as in that of his pen. There appears to be some 
inevitable connection between the career of a soldier and that of a poet. 
His bravery on the battlefields was as romantic and classical as was his 
try in literature. No poetry is greater than true valour. About 
won Khankhanan himself remarks in one of his dohas: 
“any rere arya, wat wifera ara | 
cigars ara qe et, TE ee was 1" 


‘A good person appreciates a good person, 
And an ascetic an ascetic; 
But true valour 
Wins the admiration even of enemies.” 


The same thing equally applies to genuine poetry. It melts the heart 
even of stones. He spent most of his life on battlefields. The sharp 
rattling of his sword found an echo in the heroic poetry of more than a 
dozen of eminent Hindi poets. Of course a major part of it was written in 
an inflated style and had little biographical or historical value. It idolized 
him as a great hero and showed how, in trying circumstances, valiantly 
he fought his way to victory and success. 

His name was ‘Abdur Rahim. He was born in Lahore in 1553 A.D. 
“ Khankhanan ” was a title conferred on him by Akbar in appreciation 
and honour of the great services he had rendered to the king and his 
empire. Later on he came to be known by this very name. His father 
Bairam Khan was a prominent figure of his own time. He made his 
mark as a great statesman, soldier and administrator. He was educated 
under the direct guidance of Akbar as a result of which he acquired a 
sound knowledge of Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi and some 
other languages and developed an outlook. which was as broad as life. 
Abdur Rahim Khankhanan was born in anage when Hindus and Muslims 
had ceased to think in terms of foes or aliens, when discord and hostility 
had given place to amity and friendship, when differences of religion 
and philosophy had begun to meet in a synthetic culture and when all 
around was peace and prosperity. 

That was atime when; after struggling hard for centuries, Hindus and 
Muslims had begun to yield to the forces of co-operation and good-will. 
The whole atmosphere was surcharged with a high and noble spirit of 
give and take. Before this age, there had appeared a galaxy of saints and 
poets who had tried to bring about unity among all classes of people by 
impressing upon their minds the essential oneness of God and man. 
But the unity of this age was of a different type. Of course the songs of 
Kabir, Dadi Dayal, Raidas and other Vaishnava poets had paved the 
way for it. In the former conception of unity it was regarded that all 
differences were formal and unnecessary, while in the other, differences 
had their own place and value. The unity which is brought by removing 
all the differences is not so valuable as the one brought about 
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by assigning a proper place to them in life. It creates mutual appreciation 
and toleration without which no two persons can ever live together. In these 
circumstances it was natural that Hindus began to study Persian and 

Muslims Sanskrit and Hindi, of their own free will. Many Persian 
words, literary styles, metres and models found their way into Sanskrit 
and Hindi and similarly Hindi and Sanskrit influenced Persian thought, 
language and literature. Many Hindus made their contributions to 
Persian poetry and many Muslims enriched Sanskrit and Hindi 
literatures. In Hindi, practically all Sanskrit metres fell into disuse ; 
rhyme became a regular feature of Hindi verse ; poets began to insert 
their names in their poems ; instead of four, metres were composed in 
two lines and short and lyrical poetry became popular. Although the 
mother-tongue of Khankhanan was Persian, he loved Hindi with all his 
heart. He translated the “Life of Babar”’ from Turkish into 
Persian. It is said that Akbar was immensely pleased with this translation. 
He established contacts with almost all the Hindi poets of note of his time. 
Many would go to him every day to read their poems to him. He listened 
to their poems and gave them every kind of help and encouragement. 
Nothing was too much for him to give if only he was pleased. The 
advancement of Hindi poetry became the goal of his life. Many poets 
lived under his patronage. He gave to Ganga Kavi, a Hindi poet 36 lacs 
of rupees for one “ Chhappa a small verse of six lines. His generosity 
knew no limits. It is sai that. he would fix one day in the year when he 
would give away all the wealth that he d. It reminds us of those 
great old days when great Kshatriya ings in order to celebrate their 
victory performed a “ Yajna”’ (sacrifice), called by the name of 
“Vishvajit ’ in which everything that they owned was given away. 
Even when he became a poor man people did not cease to go to him. 
He remarks in one of his ‘“ dohas’”’: 


“g gra ae az facie, arf epee aie 
are arét ete at, & cere ora aife 11” 


“Rahim, who once rolled in wealth, 
Now lives the life of a mendicant ; 
Friends, do cut all ties with me; 
Rahim of yore is no more.” 


He wants to live only to give. He believes that life is worth living 
only so long as it does not lose its faith in giving. He observes: 
“ ara oor oer Sirat wet, Sat Tt a re 
faa drat strat ora, eats a wt cera 1” 


“Life is worth living only so long 
As the stream of charity continues to flow ; 
It is a beggarly life indeed 
When giving becomes a torment.’ 
D—7 
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He always feels sad that whatever he gives is not enough and therefore 
he wants to be charitable all the more. His sympathy and love towards 
humankind are so great that he is always generous to a fault. His love is 
not pity or compassion that a superior feels for an inferior or a master 
for a servant. It is made of a different stuff. He cannot tolerate to see 
anything in an undignified and wretched condition. His whole soul 
rebels against it and in order to improve its lot the strings of his purse 
become loose. On the other hand when he comes across a thing beautiful 
and noble he is so thrilled with joy that he cannot have control over 
himself or his purse. He is too gentle to think evil of anybody. It is 
said that in all his life he never spoke a single harsh word to any person. 
How could pride touch such a person who wants to be always good. He 
would feel extremely shy and keep his eyes fixed right on earth when he 
gave gifts, presents and alms. Once Ganga Kavi put this question to 
Nawab Khankhinan : 
“ sire wer vara yo, Oat tat fa 1 
vat sat ee Se wey, eat eat Are 4a 11” 
“How did you pick u 

This habit of giving alms; 

As the hand goes up to give 

The eyes go downwards as though automatically.” 

To this Khankhanan gave a reply which he alone could give. This 
one “ doha”’ embodying his reply is enough to show the gentle stuff 
he was made of : 

“ gararen ate 8, oft tn fea tH 
ary are ge fet, a7 a are 4a 1" 
“It is someone else who gives ; 
And he gives day and night ; 
But people erringly think 
That it was ‘I’ who give; 
And therefore my eyes remain downwards.” 

So many stories of his remarkable benevolence and generosity are 
current in Hindi that it requires the labour of a scholar to collect and edit 
them into a book. Some of these, however, have been collected in a book 
called “weet aayerqT "the ‘ Traditions of Moghuls”’ which was 
written in 1768 A.D. Herein I give two small stories which will 
reveal the nature of Khankhanan. 

“op afd 4 arverar y # ward? oe ara weI— “A ware BT are, gf 1 oa raere 
4 vara q vate ett) at vara afedt #1 ger ate fear fe agia earra FU aa HE 
aq vara at [at —ae efedt area are fea ace 2? vara 4 wet—aecfe facia a daz 
a aerfea gart ae a & atte facie or ae FB are wart are, 71” 

‘“A poor man once went to the palace of Nawab Khankhanan. 
At the gate he told the porter “I am the husband of the sister of 
7° 
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’s wife.” The porter con the message to his 

master. Nowe Kiiekbanie’ oes. pl to callhim in and spared 

no expense to give him a warm reception. Thereu someone 

por veg. ‘He is a poor man. How can he be the hi of your 

wife’s sister?’ Khankhanan smilingly said in reply “ Prosperity and 

adversity are two sisters. Prosperity is wedded to me and Adversity 
to him and so he is the husband of my wife's sister.’ 


This is another story: 
“ eererar ST qreret Fag A Tea ere | aT TATA STE A FA see ArT fearg 
fear afte dre <1 ca Hg 4 ee ee MT at at eee ATH & ae fer 3a aT Fal feara 
fear varet eet—art ea Soree nfs cere faferes cweret crest F ere 21” 


“In the carriage of Khankhanan someone placed a weight of five 
seers. Khankhanan gave five seers of gold to him. Upon which someone 
went to him and asked “ It is strange that instead of giving orders to 
behead him for his impertinence you gave him so much gold." 
Khankhanan replied ‘‘ This poor man wanted to test me whether I had the 
power to convert iron into gold and so he placed this weight of five seers 
in my carriage.’ 

here are several other interesting stories which refreshingly brin 
to the mind his wisdom, wit, nobility, generosity and capacity to understan 
the feelings of others. 

Before Khankhanan Hindi poetry had achieved many landmarks in 
bardic and heroic narratives, didactic ace devotional songs, love 
lyrics and mystical verses. He took totally a different line. He had seen 
life in its various aspects and colours. He wanted to present in small, 
simple and soft metres the experiences of his life. It is remarked that 
intensive can never be extensive. The intensity of feeling will lose all its 
poignancy if it is expressed in long metres. He therefore employs 
small and soft metres like “‘ doha’’ and “ barava”’ in colourful imagery 
and sometimes in natural simplicity in which he paints sometimes 
with vigour and skill the pictures of life. “‘Doha’’ was perhaps first 
used in the verses of Agehivunhs language and therefrom it came 
into Hindi. It was Kabir who made it popular and rich in expression. 
Khankhanan gave to it anew elegance and finish. He was fully alive to its 
beauty and importance. He has paid a tribute to this metre in the follow- 
ing doha : 


“ drea ater wa %, arere art sirfg 
vat wera az-gvesth, fafafe afe wfe aife uu” 
‘The meaning of doha is vast; 
But the body small: of a few letters ; 
‘It is just lke a small ring 
Through which a rope-dancer contracting all his body jumps and 
goes out.” 


ee ee 
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Whatever he says in his “ dohas”’ he says in a few words and fully. 
His little dohas are like jewels in which shines the charming lustre of 
his feelings and imagination. The beauty of a diamond lies in its cut and 
Khankhanin knows how to cut artistically jewels of his poems. 
In his dohas he puts new constructions on mythological allegories, 
classical allusions and time-honoured conventions. He gives a little 
py twist to them and they change their appearance and meaning. 
t is true that he is not always original in his observations but then his 
originality does not lie in thought but in meaning and colour that he gives 
to it. He is a man of culture and taste. He has drunk deep the lores of 
ancient wisdom in Sanskrit. He has rendered many Sanskrit verses into 
Hindi but even in them we can see the fresh meanings that he brings. 
He is a minute observer of life and nature and it is from these sources 
that he gets all the material and inspiration for his art and poetry. There 
is a dignity, an elegance and a perfection of art in whatever he says. 


y x wa give a few illustrations from some of his remarkable 
ohas : 
“ Grea ofa Aaa eet, after er ears | 


wet aera tere afer, thre are fee ara 11” 


“Every inch of space in my eyes 
Is occupied by the beauty of my love ; 
It is impossible now for anything to get into it; 
A traveller finding all the space in an inn occupied to the full 
Has to take his shelter elsewhere.” 
“ ardt wares we we, 88a, ITT TAT | 
forva, area, ate qf rea, aie fea ee are 
“ These eyes contain nectar, poison and wine ; 
‘They are white, black and red; 
With their one glance 
To some they give life, to others death and yet to others 
Hysterical intoxication.” 


According to Hindu mythological beliefs the colour of nectar is white, 
that of poison and wine dark and red. Eyesalsoare white, dark and red and 
so the t says that they contain nectar, poison and wine and this he 

roves by the effect they produce. With their one glance some come to 
life because it is nectar that gives life ; while others lose their lives as 
poison brings death and still others become deliriously intoxicated as 
the wine the eyes contain is exceptionally strong. 
“nren fac a cere efe, wera ore wT TE 
wy et at oral we, Fat 7 Holter are i” 
“They are fools who say 
That Lakshmi keeps to none; 
Everybody knows that she is wedded to God Vishnu Himself ; 
How then can she be of anybody else.” 
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How beautifully in this ‘doha’ he shows that all wealth belongs to 
God. According to the stories of Hindu mythology, Lakshmi is wedded 
to Vishnu. He puts a new construction upon this story. 


“ae tee rod, Car eat 
a & ert gefe %, fer tt wie” 
“It is really a calamity to fill up a large belly 
The elephant knows it fully— 
When the ony could not be endured (any more, 
It as ral aae ursts out in the two tusks. ’ 
There is obviously a touch of humour in this verse. 
“ afgaa areee 1%, ae ale 22 wre | 
array g Sl wal ares rye ara” 
“The person who goes to beg at others’ doors 
Loses all dignity ; 
Even God Vishnu when he went as a suppliant at the se of 
i 
Had to assume the form of a dwarf.” 


What a poetic interpretation he has given in this verse to the allegory 
of the Dwarf-incarnation of Vishnu. 


“ afara Freres ara faq, cies aif 4 qere 
ara afes afcat wer, wt faa ee qera” 


“I would rather take poison if offered to me with courtesy and 
respect than nectar with insult and humiliation. It is better to die a 
noble death than to live a life of humiliation.” 


“ar ware fafa ve fry, ot fe gar aif 

we FAC Fat, TH Fa 7 as i 
“If God has made someone great 

All his defects cannot make him small ; 

The moon however small and ill-shaped 

Is greater and more beautiful than all the stars.” 


It is to the credit of Khankhanan that he gave a new metre 
to Hindi. It is shorter and more delicate than doha. It is called by the 
name of barava. It has got a sweet pastoral touch in it. It is stated that a 
certain village girl in ordet to save her husband from the displeasure of 
Nawab Khakhanan for his long absence from his court sent a verse of 
two lines to him which was written in barava metre. He was so 
pleased with the verse that he did not only forgive his negligence but 
also amply rewarded him. Later on he introduced this metre into 
classical Hindi poetry. Tulasi Das also took a fancy for it and wrote 
“ Barava Ramayan,” the story of Rama in barava metre. This metre 
sung in chorus creates an atmosphere of its own with its delicate rhythm 
and melodious tune. Even in modern Hindi poetry Pandit Shridhar 

8 


Sh a ea i 
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Pathak who has translated the ‘‘ Deserted Village and the “ Traveller ” 
of Goldsmith into Hindi has used this metre in all its pict ueness 
Khankhanin has written two books in this metre. The first 1s 
" Nayika-Bheda, "’ the kinds of mistresses. Although the subject is 
not new and has been fully dealt with in the books of Sanskrit rhetoric 
he has given a new appearance and poetical charm to it. Its very simplicity 
and commonplaceness have made it picturesque and romantic. 


It is how he describes ‘‘ yr arfaet’’ a mistress in the first stage 
who feels that she has become young all of a sudden but is unable 
to understand her own mind. 


“ OETA HEC SEPA HET TATE | 
aitferr wet frafrar, faq? arc ii 
orrs ara aaete, wafera ara | 
oat arr sewer, fer farcers ii 
ar tm of ofedt, sHeat are) 
gfe fe goa Storm, 94 afer ore 
attre are arava, aife ge er 
afm aa ated, afg we er” 


“She is wearing a ‘ laharia’ silken Sari ; 
Its borders are set with pearls; 
Her hair is spread all over her face ; 
As wind s over her 
It makes her Sari and hair picturesquely wavy. 
The arrow of Love has gone deep into her heart ; 
And so her breasts have become swollen and glances slanting. 
What is this malady that has enlarged my breasts ; 
There is a burning pain all over my limbs. 
Youth has come upon me all of a sudden. 


It has deprived me of the company of my friends. 
It makes me terribly sad.” 


In this strain he continues to describe her condition and then comes to 
the second stage when she understands her feelings but cannot express 
them and at last comes the final stage when she can not only under- 
stand her feelings but knows how to express them fully. _ . 

I give below a few baravas which he has written in a book “aa” 
(baravas). He has written some baravas in Persian also. I have included 
two Persian baravas in the illustrations given below. They are of general 
nature and interest. 


“sat wreret oe a, arqa 22 | 
eat gt gaa we a, aem aa 1 


x* 
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wa & fog? farm, og a 47) 
wee wat fea ares, strep 4a 1 
8 arm Ss, FC TTT 

TS AT Bea, TEN A ATT 
th qarce € feo, Sfewa4re 

OS TH ATH ETS, ATS FATT 
@ aq agares, Ga frei 
are THT A ara, fees Bare 1 
aren oa aa froras, wa TITThA | 
gafa wee wafaar, at feernfa 11” 


As in the eighty-four lacs of forms of existence it is difficult 
to be born as a human being; 


So it is hard to obtain sweet and natural love in this life. 


Ever since my love has gone 
I have become a wretch; 


My heart is choked with sighs and eyes with tears. 
“How one knows to live at a distant place, 
Oh, even for a moment I cannot live without him. 


How without him the time becomes dull and heavy ; 
A moment looks like thousands of years. 

How to show my heart to him is a problem? 

He is never alone. 

I feel so helpless. 


I had become so one with him ; 
As is milk with water; 
But my rival like a female swan 
Has separated us both.” 


It is a poetical convention in Sanskrit that when milk mixed with 
water is placed before a swan he separates milk from water. 

In Hindi, Sanskrit metres had long fallen into disuse. But some 
poets made use of Malini and other long and sweet metres of Sanskrit 
when they wrote verses in the Persianised Sanskrit or in Hindi in which 
full Sanskrit and Persian words were used profusely. Although this sort of 
language and form of poetry did not become popular, still it had a charm 
which attracted the attention of Khankhanan. In these poems it appears 
that Persian and Sanskrit words in their gay colours are performing as 
though a circular dance tothe tune and music of the metre. Here he had 
an opportunity to bring into play the music of the words of both these 
languages with which he was closely familiar. He has written the 
‘“* Madanashtaka”’ (324T@*) —eight verses on love. Obviously 
this sort of composition cannot have much poetic value but 
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still it is interesting to see how Sanskrit and Persian words placed together 
create a new music and harmony in language. Presumably he wanted 
to suggest thereby that when such was the case with words how much 
more harmony and good-will would be created if both Hindus sad Muslims 
could come close to each other and be linked in a golden tie of love. 
Herein | give two illustrations from his ‘‘ Madanashtaka.”’ It is 
Malini metre that he has used; 
“ arvafafer faeira rz ¥r treraré, 
aeaaaagen ere ae TATE | 
aeafercta ya: Fa ae art rit 1 
WTATATT, TH TAA AAT AT, 
qe qe WaT, Tra Tea aT | 
afrar are 4H, Hees qa G, 
aa BT ATS, Fee ee TAA 1” 
“It was the dead of night, flooded with the autumnal moonlight ; 
All were fast asleep ; 
At this tme, Krishna, from a dense forest, overgrown with 


shrubs and creepers, played upon his flute ; 
All the female cowherds rose in confusion from their beds ; 
Leaving their husbands, children and everything they ran up 


to him ; 
What a fun it was for cupid to look at 
Wearing yellow garments he cast a sweet glance on the flowers 


. of Spring ; 
In an inspired mood, he poured out his heart in “ Rekhtas ”’ or 


in indigenous songs ; 
His earrings and pupils of the eyes 
Were dancing mirthfully to the tune.’ 


Here I give a “ shloka”’ of Khankhanan written in “ Shardul- 
Vikridit '’ metre of Sankskrit. In it the first half part of a line is in 
Sanskrit and the other in Hindi or Urdu. 

“ wefery ferarrarrana, & aT aT art &, 
wits Heersaaay, Te aredt a vets 
at green vantaat erferret, & ate A aT TET, 
at otrarfer eran ferry oyoy fora, q are 8 fare 1 


“In the dark shadows of evening I went to a garden ; 
And there I saw an apparition of beauty, picking flowers ; 
As I saw her my eyes forgot to see anything else ; 
And now all my life has become an unbearable burden to me ; 
Will you lighten it by coming to me.” 
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Khankhan4n has written a book “ Kheta Kautukam.” ( 


It is a book on astrology. It is in verse the language of which is Persianised 
Sanskrit. Herein I give an_ illustration: 
“wer qeardt Serarat frert, ger owart fedt areara: | 
aarice faery att werpereray STAATeIST aT ATTENTE 1 
‘“* A man who is born when Jupiter is in the centre or in a triangle, 
the Sun in the house of Mars just in the opposite and Mercury on 
the point of intersection must be very lucky. Either he must be a 
king or a great man.” 
Mark the Persian words Mushtari, Khana, Aftab, Atarid, Vakht, 
Dindar and Badshah. 
Some nine works are ascribed to him. Among these his Dohas are very 
popular. 

Such was ‘Abdur Rahim Khankhanan and his poetry. The time will 
come when each of his work will be studied with the care and attention 
it deserves. Today most of our literature is not considered in its true 

r pective. Either it is exaggeratedly praised or completely ignored. 
Unt nfortunately even in literature dee P- -rooted prejudices and long- 
established conventions still hold the field. They do not permit us to 
look straight into the spirit of things and to understand them in their own 
way. When all the colours unite they make white and only in white 
colour the nature of all colours can be seen. In the same way when all 
life is put together a unity of vision is obtained in which all the differences 
and disharmonies can properly be examined. Khankhanan had 
achieved that oneness of vision which made his mind unprejudiced 
and free. He wasa man first and last. He has bequeathed a heritage which 

- the posterity will feel proud to own. As a dark cloud after showering down 
all its life-giving water on the parched earth becomes empty and white 
and is adorned in splendid colours by the rays of the setting sun, similarly 
the memory of Nawab ‘Abdur Rahim Khankhanan who gave his all to 
enrich Hindi poetry will be preserved in the golden hues of gratitude by 
the people of this country. 





PaNnDIT VANSHIDHAR VIDYALANKAR. 























NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS of the Da iratu’l-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad-Deccan 


Be ee the last two years ten important works have been published 
by the Diiratu’l-Ma‘arif on the following subjects: five on mathematics and 
astronomy, two on ancient Arabic literature and philology, one on sufism, 

one on dogma and one on tradition, as per list given below: 


I.G. Rs. a. p. 
I. Rasdil-i-Ibn-i-Qurra .. habit b. Qurra PP. 47 1-8-0 
(2 tracts) ibe (d. 288 A.H.) 
II. Rasdil-i- Ibn Sina .. Ibrahim b. Sinan Pp. 298 7-2-0 
(6 tracts) b. Thabit 
(d. 335 A.H.) 
III. Rasdil-i-Abi Nasr Mansiir Aba Nasr Mansir b. ‘Iraq pp. 346 11-8-o0 
b. ‘Irdgila’l-Biraini (d. 427 A.H.) 
(15 tracts) 
IV. Rasdilu’l Mutafarriga fi'l-Hai'at The predecessors and pp. 284 9-8-0 
li'l Mutagaddimin wa contemporaries of 
Mu‘dthin-Birani al-Birdni 
(11 tracts) 
V. Rasdilu’l-Birani .. ALBirani .. pp. 589 10-8-o 
(4 tracts) (d. 440 A.H.) 
PP. 
VI. Kitdbu'l-Ma‘dni'l Kabir fi Ibn Qutaiba vol. I. 48 +601 10-0-0 
Abydtil-Ma‘dni, 3 vols. (d. 276A.H.) vol. II. 603—1146 9-12-0 
with Introduction & .. vol. II. 1147-1270 
Indices, etc +223 
VIL. The Amdli of al- Yazidi .. Al-Yazidi(d. 310A.H.) pp. 159 2-4-0 
VII. Rasdil Ibnu'l ‘Arabi, Ibnu'l ‘Arabi Pp. 693 14-8-o 
(2g tracts) 2 vols (d. 630 A.H.) 
IX. Ar-Rasdilus-Saba' .. Abd Mansdr Maturidi.. pp. 256 4-0-0 
(7 tracts) and others 


(2nd edition) 


X. Sharh Tardjim Abwadbi'! Shah Waliullah Dihlawi pp. 137 2-4-0 
Bukhari (3rd edition) (d. 1176 A.H.) 
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The first eight works have been edited 
from extremely rare manuscripts and 
printed and published by the Di’ira for 
the first time and form a definite contri- 
bution to Arabic literature and afford 
original material for research on these 
branches of learning. 


FIVE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORKS ON 
MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY BY FAMOUS 
MEDIEVAL SCIENTISTS 


The five volumes on mathematics 
and astronomy containing 38 treatises 
are from the pen of some of the greatest 
scientists of the medieval period. These 
were found in a very rare and valuable 
manuscript in the Oriental Public Library 
at Bankipur (Patna). This co ndium 
has been described in detail inthe XXII 
volume of the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. 
(Science) in the Bankipur Library No. 
2468, on pp. 60-92. It contains 42 tracts 
transcribed in Mogul between 631-632 
A.H. by a careful scribe. 

Importance of the study of the works 
of medieval scientists had long been 
realised by scholars. Happily the Da’ira 
has succeeded in a small measure in 
materialising the scheme of the 
publication of such rare and unpublished 
treatises on various Arabic sciences 
has selected this MS. and others of the 
same nature for editing and publication. 

Some of these tracts are found scattered 
in eastern and European libraries and 
no single library possesses these in a 
single collection as has been found at 
Bankipur. They cover various branches 
of mathematics and astronomy. No 
systematic classification, no chronological 
order or author-wise arrangement is 
visible in them. The Di’ ira has published 
each of these tracts separately and has 
arranged them in chronological order 
of their authors and added a prefatory 
note to each volume. 


Spl ed cal ply 
teetyY aetgll Sgel § Gt ()) 
ret SY tale pied! g wed (yr) 


I. The First work in the series contains 
two tracts of Archimedes (d. 212 B.C.) 


translated from Greek into Arabic by 
Thabit b. Qurra al-Harrani (d. 288 A.H. 
=go1 A.D.), the court-astronomer of 
the Caliph al-Mu'tadid—one, on the 
principles of geometry and the other on 
geometrical discussions relating to two 
or more circles which touch one another, 


ou x! SL, 

9 Sete!) eb 5 (ir) SY! VS ()) 
wo SD (re) ee! oo V(r) SS 
SS)! Sy»! oe dmles (2) AAU! c plaall 
segmly el! J (5) 

Il. The Second volume consists of 

six tracts by Abd Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sinan 
b. Thabit b. Qurra al-Harrani (d. 335 


A.H.=946 A.D.) on various astronomi- 
cal problems. 


BSL ee apes pe! ul Pe, 
se! 
Ast’ Nasr Mansor, A DISTINGUISHED 


ASTRONOMER OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. H. 
AND TEACHER OF AL-BirOnI 


Ill. The Third volume is also a 
collection of fifteen astronomical treatises . 
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el dae) Spe! piso -1° 
wT 2-5! dine je 


The author of these treatises is a famous 

pil of the great astronomer Abu'l Wafa 
Baxjani and a teacher of al-Birdni. His 
full name is Aba Nasr Mansdr b. ‘Ali b. 
‘Iraq al-Jili Mawla Amiru’l-Mu’minin 
(probably the Caliph al-Qéadir-billah 
is meant, 381-422 A.H.). He was 
one of the prominent nobles of the 
court of Abu’l ‘Abbas Ma’man b. Ma’man 
b. Muhammad Khwarazmshah and was 
taken captive by Sultin Mahmid at the 
time of the conquest of Khwirazm 
and carried toGhazna along with al-Birdni 
and other personages of the court of 
Khwarazm. 


The following problems have been 
dealt with in these treatises. 


1. Astronomical tables known as 
€ s+)! Js4= mentioned in the Zij of 


Habsh al-Hasib, the famous astronomer 
of the court of the two ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs al-Ma'min and al-Mu'tasim. 

2. Correction and rectification of 
the errors committed by Abd Ja’‘far, 
al-Khazin (d. 259 A.H. 873 A.D.) 
in his work Zijyus Safdih. 


3. Reductions and amendments in 
the work of Menelaus in spherics. 


4. Points of the Astrolabe which 
were subjects of dispute between Abd 
Hamid Saghant (d. 379 A.H.=989 
A.D.), and the contemporary astrologers 
of Ray, the capital of Persian ‘Iraq 


5. Discussion on the science of the 
Astrolabe 


6. Discussion of the critical points of 
Astrolabe. 

7. Discussion relating to astrono- 
mical observations mentioned in the 
work of Hasan b. Muhammad as- 
Sabbah, a distinguished astronomer 
of the 3rd century A.H 


8. Astronomical views 


regarding 
the sign Sagittarius. 


and 
sent by al 


9. Replies to 15 
astronomical 
Birdni 


geometrical 
questions 


April 


10. Visibility of the moon and giving 
religious views on astronomical basis. 
(The subject had been dealt with by 
the author in one of his important 
works al-Mayjisti ash-Shadhi, yet here 
the author refutes the Batiniya sect). 

11. Spherics : 


Abi Nasr was one of the three 
great mathematicians of the time, to 
whom the discovery of sine theorem 
relative tospherical triangles is ascribed. 
His famous Edition of Menelaus 
Spherica is one of the above mentioned 
treatises. 


These treatises undoubtedly 
show his mastery over the subject 
and _ his research in the astronomical 
field. A detailed study of the contents 
of all these volumes will reveal their 
importance. 

A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF II IMPORTANT 
TRACTS OF THE PREDECESSORS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES OF AL-Birdni 


Solas 9 cre dell deg)! § sid! ULI 


Ba! 


IV. The Fourth volume in these series 
contains a collection of 11 treatises on 
astronomy and allied subjects by the 
predecessors and contemporaries of 
al-Birdni. 

These were found in 
collection but have been 
chronologically to lead to a 
study of al-Birdni. Their 
authors are as follows: 


the same 
arranged 

proper 
titles and 


1 *s 
2 1%) 
— 


G ot sen! 
C's 


by Abd Ja‘far Muhammad b. Masa 
al-Khwiarazmi (d. 230 A.H.=844 A.D. 


+ 4 = 
wll! aed 


by Fad! Ibn Hiatim an-Nairizi (310 A.H. 
922 A.D.). 


by Abu’'l Hasan ‘Ali b. Bamshad al-Qainf 
(4th century). 

















Cela! ot jaca! 
by Abu'l Hasan ‘Ali b. Bamshad al-Qaini 
{4th century). 


oSlal je Ole Jl Lu 


by Abu’l Wafa Muhammad al-Bizjani 
{d. 380 A.H.=g90 A.D.). 


So! etre)! dnl 
by Aba Sahl Waijan b. Rustam al-Qahi 
.H.). 


(fl. 380 A.H 
BN pclae dei 


by Ahmad b. Muhammad as-Saghini 
(d. 379 A.H.=g90 A.D.). 
ep lal o Up-ls Jseyvi dd 


by Nasr b. ‘Abdullah. 


by: ‘Abdullah al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
Ibn Hamala alias Ibnu’l Baghdadi. 


¢ Mail ca! 


by Abd Sa‘id Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l a 
as-Sijzi. (d. 415 A.H.=1020 A.D.). 


slay oly VI 


by Koshyar b. Labban al-Jili (420 A.H. 
==1025 A.D.). 

The last two have been contributed by 
his elder contemporaries at the request 
of al-Birdini and have been addressed to 
him. 

Besides these, there is another treatise 
which is found in the compendium. 
It is not included in this volume, as it 
has been printed separately in 1940. 

It is also an important treatise of 
another of al-Birdni’s elder contempora- 
ries. The Kitab Inbatu'l. Miyahi'l-Khafiyya 
by Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Hasan, b. 
Hasib, al-Karkhi(d. 410 A.H.) written 
for AbG Ghanim Ma’‘rif b. Muhammad, 
the wazir of one of the rulers of the 
provinces of southern Persia: 


4nd)! ol)! bul 


It is on the water works and irrigation, 
expounding the principles and science 
to enable one how to trace water hidden 
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under land, mountains, deserts, and 
rocks, and how to dig down to the water 
and cause it to gush out. The different 
kinds and qualities of water, land, and 
mountain are also discussed in this rare 
and valuable composition. Al-Birdni was 
very much interested in this problem. 

ground of astronomical knowledge 
covered by the early Islamic scholars is 
evident from the title of most of the 
treatises which deal with the following 
problems : 

1. Calculation of time on an as- 
tronomical basis expounding the names 
of the months of Jewish era, etc. 

2. Its comparison with Alexandrian 
era. 

3. Calculation of 
astronomical operations. 

4. Expounding demonstrations relat- 
ing to sphericity, the constellation 
Sagittarius, sunrise, its altitude in 
the meridonalline and the development 
of time. 

5. Mensuration of parabolic solids. 

6. Materials omitted in book II of 
Euclid. 

7. On the Astrolabe. 

8. A full discussion of the assertion 
that the circle is the origin of all 
geometrical figures. 

g. Discussion of a mathematical 
point known as “4b © pee pol 


10. Rules of intersection referred to 
in the works of Menelaus. 

11. Distance and volumes of the 
seven planets. 

The importance and value of all 
these treatises are enhanced by the fact 
that they have been contributed by the 
leading scientists of the medieval 
period and deal with such mathematical 
and astronomical problems as had 
engaged the attention of the pioneer 
astronomers of the world. 


time in 


At-BirOni’s FOUR IMPORTANT TREATISES 


V. The Fifth volume in the recent 
publications of the Di'ira is a collection 
of four treatises written by al-Birdni 
himself. ; 

Baer! ply 


It contains the following treatises 
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This treatise contains a critical 
discussion relating to chord of a circle 
from the geometrical point of view. 
The various methods used by earlier 
geometricians have been explained at 
length and several authorities have been 
quoted and all the possible ways of 
drawing chords have been dealt with 
by the author in a comprehensive manner 
in order to standardise this treatise and 
enhance its value. It covers nearly 226 


‘ printed pages of the text. 
ap,’ tL vv! J lat! stil (¢) 


A detailed discussion of shadows from 
the astronomical point of view in 30 
chapters. Ever possible source is 
mentioned in this connection and earlier 
authorities have been cited and his own 
views and observations are recorded in a 
masterly way. It also covers 226 printed 
pages of the text, 


ne ee 


A treatise expounding the motions of 
the stars, the distance and the volumes of 
the planets and other connected points. 


Ae! OB!) U (+) 


A treatise on the rule of proportion 
based on the Indian system. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE WORKS 
or aL-Bironi 


Aba Raihan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Birdni is one of the most outstanding 
figures of the ith century A.D., a 
period considered as the climax of 
medieval thought and the blossoming 
period of the scientific investigations of 
the Islamic peoples. The personality of 
al-BirGni has been so dominating and 
characteristic of his age that Sarton in his 
admirable “ Introduction to the History 
of Science "’ styles the first half of the 11th 
century as the’ Time of al-Biruni,’ and 
justifies himself in giving  al-Birdni 
egg over the great Abd ‘Ali Ibn 
ina, his vounger contemporary and 
other famous scholars of his time 


Apni 


It is a matter of great gratification to 
learn that the Iran Society at Calcutta is 
inging out a Commemoration Volume 
on the occasion of the Millenary of the 
birth of al-Birdni. The contents of this 
volume will no doubt add to the existing 
ledge of the bibliography of 
al-Birdni, but as Prof. Sachau has aptly 
pointed out, the achievements of al-Birdni 
are so numerous that the work of 
generations will be required to do full 
justice to him. No comprehensive study 
of his works or a detailed appreciation of 
his service in the advancement of science 
can be undertaken until all the numerous 
works of his pen have been thcroughly 
studied and rendered accessible to the 
learned world. 

With this idea in view the Da’iratu'l 
Ma’arif has of late been greatly interested 
in the publications of original and hitherto 

blished works of al-BirGni, and 
published one of his principal works on 
logy, the Kitdbu’l Jamdahir fil Jawdhir 

in 1936, and has now published in three 


* separate volumes; (1) the 15 unpublished 


treatises of his teacher Aba Nasr, (2) 11 
treatises of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries and(3) his own 4 original treatises, 
as these works form a valuable link in 
the chain of the Birdni studies. It is 
expected at a later stage when other 
Arabic translations from Sanskrit may 
come to light, some of these and his fa- 
mous unpublished encyclopedia Qdnin- 
i-Mas‘iidi may be included in the series, 
provided reliable manuscripts, necessary 
apparatus and technical aid are made 
available for their publication. 


A Lire-sketcn oF aL-Birodni 


Abi Raihan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-BirGni was born in a suburb outside 
Khwiarazm (Kbiva) on the 3rd Dhul- 
Hija 362 A.H.—4th September 973 A.D. 
His kunya Aba Raihan may have been 
derived from the name of a lady patron 
of his, named Raihana, the daughter of 
al-Hasan of the family of Khwarazm to 
whom al-BirGni dedicated his Tafhim 
fi Sand‘atit Tanjim, in 420 A.H 

He is known to the world as al-Birini 
by his misba which he derived from his 
birthplace which happened to be outside 
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(birdn) Khwirazm, Khiva, the capital 
of the principality of Khwarazm, at the 
time a province of Samanid Empire 
under Nah b. Mansir (d. 387/997-8 A.D.) 
We are in the dark about Abd Raihan 
al-Birani’s early life and education. 
He lived in his early days in Khwirazm 
and enjoyed the tronage of the 
Al-i-‘Iraq, abaieadienlie of his teacher 
Aba Nasr Mansir b. ‘Ali b. ‘Iraq al-Jili, 
Mawla Amiru’l-Mu’minin as is evident 
from the following couplet : 
aye Grote sb Sle Ib 
Lal Dei Wi wees paie 9 
and that of the ruling family of the 
Ma’minids of Khwarazm who had for 
some time (between 384-390 A.H.) 
become independent and _ exte 
patronage to great scholars of the period. 
Al-Birani had had discussions with his 
younger contemporary Ibn Sina before 
leaving Khwarazm, and while Avicenna 
was still at Bukbira. It appears that 
al-Birdni had gone to Bukhara and met 
Shamsu’! Ma’‘ali Qabis b. Washmogir, the 
Ziyarid prince of Gurgin, who had 
taken refuge with the Samanids during his 
exile; and when Qabis regained his 
principality in 388 A.H.., al-Birdni visited 
Gurgan and dedicated to him the 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations 
adU!,U%! which was completed in 
390-1/1000 A.D. From Yaqiit’s account 
we learn that Shamsu’l Ma‘ali had a 
= regard for him and wanted to offer 
im the responsible position of adviser 
to his state, but al-Birdni seems to have 
declined this favour and preferred to live 
the life of a scholar: 
gote Gy OF Slaa!! a5 » 
ok ss 
Al-Birdni later returned to his own 
native town Khwarazm before 399 A.H. 
During this period he enjoyed the favour 
of the two Khwarazmshihs : 
ape wt 9 Opes 2s! 9 


Ld OS WW 9 ge 


Lee! tbe lee wes 5 A 
~~ 


s* 45) Opel at >! 5 
ly vl, ¢ wn & oy 9 
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Abu’! Hasan ‘Ali and Abu'l ‘Abbas 
Ma’min succeeded their father in 
turn. Al-Birdni acted as a councillor to 
the latter till his murder in 407 A.H. 
Al-BirGni witnessed the rebellion of the 
people of Khwirazm against his patron, 
Abu'l ‘Abbas Ma’min b. Ma'min 
Khwarazmshah, and his murder and also 
the revenge and attack of Sultan Mahmad 
of Ghazna on the people of Khwarazm 
and the annexation of the State to the 
Ghaznawid empire in 407 A.H. 


Sultan Mahmid, after the conquest 
of Khwarazm, placed Altin-tagsh on the 
throne and carried with him the surviving 
members of the royal family and other 
nobles and scholars to Ghazna as hostages. 
Al-Birdni, Abu’l Khayr Khammir, and 
Abi Nasr-i-‘Iraq were among the 
honourable captives. 

Al-Birani's role at the Ghaznawid court 
seems to have been that of an astronomer 
royal in adverse circumstances. The 
one great advantage al-Birdiini had in 
being at Ghazna, was the opportunity 

had of going to India along with 
Sultan Mahmdd during his campaigns. 

This sojourn in India is of prime 
interest to us and has given us rich 
information about ancient India which 
we could not have obtained from any 
other contemporary source. During — 
12 years between 08-421 
al-Birdni spent most of his ore in 
travels and study in India and finished 
his great works, the Kitdbu'l-Hind and 
the Tafhim and the Qdniin-i-Mas‘idi. 
Sultan Mas‘id to whom the Canon was 
dedicated wanted to reward the scientist 
amply, but it seems that al-Birdni did 
not accept. He survived Mas‘id and 
dedicated one of his works, the Jamdhir 
fil Jawdhir, to Mawdid and died at 
Ghazna in 440 A.H.=1048 A.D. Thus 
his eventful career came to a successful 
close. 


A-BirOni's ACHIEVEMENTS, HIS SCIENTIFIC 
ATTITUDE, HIS STUDY OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Al-Birdni was the first Muslim scientist 
who made a deep study of Hindu 
philosophy and astronomy and in fact 
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became the most important link between 
the two great civilisations of the East and 
Indian and Islamic learning. He 
was an admirer of Hindu philosophy, 
especially of the Bhagvat Gita and 
translated several works from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, e.g., Varahamihira’s book, 
the Samhita. He studied Samkhya by 
Kapila, the book of Patanjali and even 
the Puranas. His “ Indica,” a masterly 
survey of the India of the XI century 
dealing with the religion, philosophy, 
literature, geography, chronology, 
astronomy, astrology, customs, manners 
and laws of the Hindus will remain a 
permanent monument to his genius. 


He wrote both in Arabic and Persian ; 
knew perhaps a little of Hebrew and 
Syriac, and much less of Greek. 
Nevertheless he understood the Greek 
masterpieces in mathematics and 
astronomy thoroughly through Arabic 


and Syriac versions. His 


s=l , # 4 . 
ere)! 4266 3 both in Arabic and Persian 


written in Ghazna is a_ masterpiece of 
scientific observations! and well repays 
careful study by modern scientists as 


well. His astronomical encyclopaedia» ¥ 
S°3+—dedicated to Sultan Mas‘id in 


1030 A.D. is a greatwork still awaiting 
careful translation and edition. 


Among his other activities, he discussed 
geometrical methods of trisecting plane 
angles and other problems which cannot 
be solved with ruler and compass alone, 
(that came to be known later as al-Birdni’s 
problems), simplified stereographic pro- 
jection described accurate methods 
of determining latitudes and wrote on 
geodetic measurements. He discussed 
the questions of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis but failed to reach a_ definite 
conclusion, possibly for want of adequate 
scientific data. 

He deduced values experimentally for 
specific gravities of eighteen precious 
stones and metals, that are remarkably 
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accurate ; knew that the speed of the light 
was immensely greater than that of sound ; 
explained on hydrostatic principles the 
ascent of water in natural springs and 
artesian wells. As a keen p sont of 
natural phenomena, he marked carefully 
the succession of changes in the light of 
the skies at dawn and dusk ; and was the 
first accurate observer and describer of 
the zodiacal light.* He was interested in 
botany, zoology and geology also, as is 
evident from his remark that flowers have 
3, 4, 5, 6, or 18 petals, never 7 or 9, and 
trom his book of drug knowledge (Kitdbus- 
Saydana) ; from his description of 
monstrosities including the so-called 
Siamese Twins; and from suggestions 
that the Indus valley was at one time 
sea-basin, now filled up with alluvious 
matter. 
A CRITICAL EDITION OF THE Kitdbu'l 
Ma’‘ani'l Kabir or Ipn QurTara, 
aed GY AN! Gla! SS 

VI. The Sixth work which forms a 
valuable addition to the new series of 
the Da’ira, is the critical edition of the 
unique Kitdbu'l-Ma‘dnil-Kabir of Ibn 
Qutaiba (d. 276 A.H.=889 A.D.) 

The importance attached to the extant 
works of Ibn Qutaiba had long been 
recognised by scholars, like Wistenfeld, 
Brockelmann, de Goeje, Fliigel and 
Géldziher who have made a critical 
study of most of Ibn Qutaiba’s works, 
but due to various circumstances, this 
great work of Ibn Qutaiba had remained 
unpublished for more than 10 centuries. 
It 1s entirely due to the unceasing efforts 
of Prof. F. Krenkow that the Da ‘ira has 
been enabled to fill this gap and to 
publish the extant portions of Kitdbu'l 
Ma'‘dnil-Kabir, one of the two most 
important philological works of Ibn 
Qutaiba. From the time of Ibnu’n Nadim 
down to our days, Arabists have referred 
to this work as an important source of 
Arabic lexicographical literature and have 
identified it with the Abydtu’l-Ma‘dni. 
Luckily a manuscript of this work was 
discovered in two parts, one in the Aya 


1. Arabic text with English translation has been published by R. Ramsay Wright in 1934 in London and 
the Persian text with notes by Jalaluddin Humai. 


2. Sumular to that published by J. B. Niccolosi di patrono in 1660, see Isis, V, 498. 


3. Vide the article of Prof 


Abdur Rahman Khan in the Hyderabad Academy studies, No. 2, 1940. 
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Sofia library (No. 4050) at Istanbul and the 
other in the India Office library (No. 1155) 
in London, and Prof. Krenkow devoted a 
number of years to its study, till at last 
the Da'ira has been fortunate enough to 
avail the labours of Prof. Krenkow and 
to publish it with critical notes and 
introduction and indices in three 
volumes. 


A short sketch of the life and works 
of Ibn Qutaiba is given here to show the 
real importance of this publication. 


Lire sKeTcH oF IBN QuTAIBA 


Aba Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. Muslim 
b. Qutaiba al-KGfi al-Dinawari, the great 
philologist of the 9th century was born 
at Kita in 213 A.H.—828 A.D. He 
held the post of Qadi of Dinawar for 
some time, but lived as a teacher in 
Baghdad and died there in 276 A.H. 
(889 A.D.). Herepresented the Baghdad 
school of grammarians who tried to 
combine the two schools of Kifa and 
Basra. In fact his literary activities like 
those of his famous contemporaries Imam 
Aba Hanifa and al-Jahiz covered the 
whole range of Islamic learning of the 
period. He preserved the lexical and 
poetical material of the KGfi grammarians 
and collected historical and literary 
information for the class of scribes that 
were becoming important in the 
administration of the state, and also the 
knowledge pertaining to the sciences of 
Qur’an and Tradition in a manner which 
has become a model of scholastic studies 
and classical learning for ages to come. 
He also took part in the theological 
controversies of his time, and defended 
the Qur'an and the Hadith against the 
sceptics. He- was accused of heresy and 
leaning towards the Kiramiyya sect. 
He flourished in the golden age of Islam 
and came across the greatest scholars of 
the ‘Abbasid period. He is a historian of 
the first rank, and a traditionist and a 
compiler of philological works, and of 
ancient Arabic poetry, a broad minded 
critic and a champion of the Arabs 
against the Persians. He refuted the 
Shu'iibiyya sect in one of his works 
vehemently. 


E—9 


THE EXTANT PORTION OF THE Ma’‘dnil 
T 


The Kitdbu'l Ma‘arif, the Adabu'l 
Katib, the ‘Uyinu'l-Akhbdr, and the 
Shi‘r wash Shu‘ara are the most famous of 
his works published so far and now the 
Kitdbu'l-Ma‘dnil-Kabir will form a 
valuable addition to his other published 
works. According to Ibn Nadim it 
contained 12 books (or parts) but the 
original work was not completed at all 
or probably lost. What we possess of 
this work is the present edition of the 
Abydtu'l-Ma‘ani in which at least seven 
books of that work have been preserved. 
There is a variation in the titles and the 
number of the chapters of each book and 
also a deviation from the order mentioned 
in the Fihrist by Ibn Nadim. By internal 
andexternal evidence, it has been definitely 
proved that at least three-fourth 
the portion of the Kitdbu'l-Ma‘dnil-Kabir 
as such is preserved in the Abydtu’l-Ma‘ani 
publis' by the Déa'ira. A critical 
examination of the contents of the work 
will be found in the introduction to this 
work. The following is the order of the 
volumes and the chapters published by 
the Da'ira: The Kitdbu’l Ma‘dnil-Kabir, 
volume I, contains Introduction, Book I, 
Kitdbu'l-Khail, Book 2, Kitdbu’l-Sibd’, 
Book 3, Kitdbut-Ta‘dm, pp. 1-601 (the text 
of these parts is based on the unique Aya 
Sofia MS., No. 4050). Volume II con- 
tains Book 4, Kitdbudh-Dhubdb, Book 
5, Kitdbu'l-Wa'id-wa'l-Bayan, Book 6, 
Kitdbu'l Harb, pp. 602-1146. Volume 
III contains Book 7, Maisarah, Sh'iv 
wash Shua‘ra wash Shayb wa'l Kibdr, 
Indices, etc. pp. 1147--1270+-223. 


THe PLAN oF THE AsyATu'L-Ma’‘Anl. 


The plan of the work is as follows :— 


After dividing the work into 
various books (kitabs) or parts and 
the books into various chapters ( +~!s!) 
and giving headings to each chapter 
which loosely cover the contents of 
the section, Ibn Qutaiba has cited 
verses from ancient poets connected 
with the headings of the chapters and 
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explained the difficult words, proverbs 
and other expressions that occur in 
these verses. The object of the author 
is not to deal with the subject-matter 
of the heading or the title of the chapter, 
but to bring in the tical citations 
loosely connected with the headings of 
the chapters and explain the meanings 
of the difficult and abstruse words in a 
most lucid manner, supporting his 
statement by quotations from other 
yets and grammarians and philologists. 
n fact the title of the Kitdbu'l-Ma’‘dni 
fi Abydtil-Ma’‘dni is applicable to this 
work in the truest sense of the term. 
In the introduction to this work in 
volume I, a critical estimate of the life 
and works of Ibn Qutaiba and that of 
this work is given in detail. The 
footnotes are chiefly from the pen of 
Prof. Krenkow and additional footnotes, 
emendations and elucidations are 
added by his coadjutor, Shaikh ‘Abdu’ r- 
Rahman al-Yamini, amember of the 
editorial staff of the Da'ira. 


Tue Amati or Ast ‘AspiLitan 
Muttamman ac-‘Apawi av Yazipi. 
SX xt BL! 

VII. The Seventh important work in 
the recent publications of the Da'ira ts 
the Amdli of al-Yazidi. The author of 
this work Aba ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas b. Yahya b. Mubirak al-‘Adawi 
al-Yazidi, was the last of the family 
of Yazidis and one of the famous gramma- 
rians of the school of Basra who died in 
310 A.H. Abd Muhammad Yahya, one 
of the ancestors of the author, was a 
companion of Yazid b. Mansir, a 
maternal uncle of the Caliph al-Mahdi, 
from whom he derived his nisba 

The other members of this family 
occupied respectable positions in the 
‘Abbasid court as tutors to the Caliphs 
al-Ma'mGn and = al-Mu'tasim. Our 
author is said to have been appointed as 
ateacher of the young Caliph Mugtadir- 
billah. Notices of the other members of 
this family occur in the Aghdni, Ansdb, 
Tarikh Baghddd, Wafaydt the Irshad 
and in other standard works of reference. 

Ibn Khallikan calls our author as a 
pillar ot Arabian philology and rhapsody, 
and mentions three of his works, the 
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Kitdbul Khail, the Kitab Mandgib-i-bani'l- 
*Abbds, the Akhbdr-i- Yazidin and a small 
treatise on grammar. This work of Yazidi 
has not however been mentioned by 
any of the earlier writers. A Nawadir has 
been ascribed to his ancestors by Suyiti 
in his Muzhir but no Amdli is known to 
have been compiled by the author. 

The Da ira is indebted to Prof. F. Kren- 
kow for an edited and annotated text of 
this work. The printed text is based on 
the unique MS. in the ‘Ashir Afendi 
Library, Astana, No. 904 which has been 
transcribed by Muhammad b. Asad b. 
‘Ali al-Qari in 368 A.H. from the original 
copy in the hand of the great wazir and 
calligraphist ‘Abi ‘Abdillah Ibn Muala. 
Prof. Krenkow obtained photostats of this 
MS. and called it by thetitle of Amadli, 
which has been adopted in the printed 
text. 

It contains about 123 citations mostly 
in verse and partly in prose covering 160 

ages of the printed text. These have 
bees related from Arabian poets and 
other well-known authorities, and cover 
some of the finest specimens of marathi 
(elegies), qasaid (odes), stray verses 
and poetical pieces and contain occasion- 
ally explanations of difficult words and 
expressions, of grammatical peculiarities 
and references to a few historical inci- 
dents and a few personal anecdotes and 
wise maxims. 

These have been related or dictated 
by our author mostly on the personal 
authority of his two uncles, Fadl 
b. Muhammad and ‘Ubaidullah b. 
Muhammad and from Abi Ja’‘far b. 
Habib, the famous author of the 
Muhabbar, and Abi Harb with the omi- 
ssion of the chain of authorities. The 
recension of some of these verses differs 
from that given in other acknowledged 
sources. Some of these important varia- 
tions have been noted by Habib 
‘Abdullah b. Ahmad ‘Alawi, the co- 
editor, in his footnotes and also referred 
to in his introduction to the present 
work. 


al ol Bly 
VIII. The Eighth work in 


the new 
series is the Rasd'il of Ibnu'l-‘Arabi 
comprising 29 tracts in 2 volumes. 
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Most of them have hitherto remained 


unpublished. These have been found in 
a very rare manuscript in the Asafiyya 
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Library, Hyderabad-Dn., (No. 376 dated 
997 A. H.) These have been published 
in two volumes and cover nearly 692 
ages. It is interesting to note that a 
astray treatises have been referred 
to by Prof. ‘Afifiin his important work 
“The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid 
Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi,”” hence the publica- 
tion of these tracts will serve as a 
supplement to the existing knowledge on 
the works of Ibnul-‘Arabi and provide 
ample material for research in this field. 
the words of Prof. Browne “ No. 
mystic of Islam, with possible exception 
of Jalalu’d-din Rami has surpassed 
Shaykh Muhyid din in influence, fecundity 
or abstruseness, yet, so far as I am aware, 
no adequate study of his works and 
doctrines has not yet been made in Europe 
(or in the East).”" Prof. ‘Afifi has to a 
great extent fulfilledthe wish of the great 
professor and has in his work dealt 
with the whole of his mystical philoso- 
phy: ontology, doctrine of thé Logos, 
epistemology, psychology, mysticism, 
religion, = eschatology and esthetics 
in a comprehensive manner. 


Ibnu'l-‘Arabi who is known as Shaykhu'l 


‘Akbar was born at Murica in south- 


east — in 560 A.H./1146 A.D. He 
came from a well-known sifi family and 
belonged to the Arabian tribe TJayy 
to which Hatim, the great philanthrope 
belonged. At the age of eight in 568 
A.H. he left his native town and went to 
Lisbon where he received his early 
education. Then he moved to Seville 
which was at that time a great centre of 
Spanish Sufis, and remained there thirty 
years where he studied thoroughly Islamic 
Law, Tradition and Theology and was 
initiated in the path of Sufism. He visited 
Cordova and made his first acquaintance 
with Ibn Rushd, and then he went to 
Tunis, Fez and Morocco. At the age of 
38 Ibnu’l ‘Arabi set out for East, visiting 
first Egypt and afterwards travelling 
widely in the East, Jerusalem, Mecca, 
Hijaz, Baghdad, Alleppo, and Asia Minor. 
Finally he settled at Damascus until he 
died there in 638 A.H. (1240 A.D.). 

Ibnu'l-‘Arabi’s extant works as enu- 
merated by Brockelmann are about 150 
and mostly in manuscript stage. His 
masterpieces were written during the last 
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fifteen to twenty years of his life. His 
earlier works were more of the nature of 
monographs dealing with special subjects, 
e.g., the Microcosm on which Ibnu’l 
‘Arabi wrotethe Tadbirdt’, Samd, Tilawah 
and the Mawdgqi’. In these early works 
Ibnu'l-‘Arabi was not yet aware of a 
definite system. Even in the early part 
of the Futahdt which he started in 598 at 
Mecca and finished about 3 years before 
his death in 635 A.H., we find the 
rudiments of a system which was already 
forcing itself upon his mind. His magnum 
opus is the celebrated Fususul-Hikam 
which he finished in 628, ten years before 
his death. It is one of the most difficult 
of his works to understand, and without 
the Futihdt, which may be looked upon 
as a large commentary on the Fusus, 
the Fusus would be, even with such an 
excellent commentary as that of Qashani, 
most unintelligible and obscure. The 
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general theme of the Fusus was fore- 
shadowed in the Futahdt in many places. 

On the whole Ibnu’l-‘Arabi may be 
described as a phil r of a desultory 
and eclectic type who by the force of his 
genius stands unparalleled in the field of 
mysticism of Islam. His pantheism and 
his metaphysical theory of Reality are of 
utmost importance to his readers. The 
Rasd’il which the Da’ ira has now published 
throw a good deal of light on the 
details of the various problems that had 
confronted him in the earliest stages of 
his mystical experience. 

This has been pointed out by Prof. 
A.J. Arberry who has contributed a 
scholarly preface in English to this volume 
and which has been printed in original 


along with the Introduction in Arabic. 


M.N. 
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